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Comment 


The unprecedented step taken by the B.B.C.’s Third Programme of 
cancelling its advertised programmes on February 26, and relaying Lucia 
di Lammermoor with Joan Sutherland from Covent Garden, has raised 
the important problem of the whole of the B.B.C.’s operatic policy. That 
the B.B.C. took the action that it did over Lucia was admirable, but the 
situation should never have arisen. A broadcast of Lucia from Covent 
Garden should have been arranged when it was known that the produc- 
tion was being mounted. But no, on the night of the first performance, 
the Third Programme was carrying a recording of last summer’s Holland 
Festival performance of Un Ballo in Maschera! 

It would appear that those people who are responsible for the 
shaping of the B.B.C.’s opera policy had little faith in Covent Garden 
or Miss Sutherland, but were virtually bulldozed into action by the 
phenomenal success of Lucia. One can only assume, too, that little 
enthusiasm was shown at Broadcasting House to the proposal, if it were 
ever made, of broadcasting Turandot from the Royal Opera House; yet 
the recent revival with Amy Shuard and Hans Kaart was, as our 
readers know, another great success for Covent Garden. Elektra was only 
broadcast after Gerda Lammers’s success ; the English Mastersingers was 
never broadcast, nor was Kubelik’s Jenufa with Shuard and Fisher, nor 
was The Magic Flute, nor any of last summer’s Gala Performance. The 
Covent Garden Ring has been universally acclaimed, but except in 1957, 
the B.B.C. has continued to turn a deaf ear towards it. 

It is an open secret that an announced Aida, or rather part of the 
opera, scheduled to be broadcast from Covent Garden for November 
1957 was cancelled when it became known that Leonie Rysanek would 
not be singing the title role. Does the B.B.C. really believe that only 
operas with foreign guests or out-of-the-way works are to be relayed from 
Covent Garden? Or have they some other explanation? We cannot really 
understand why so little opera is broadcast from the two London houses, 
while so many undistinguished studio performances of opera, from 
London as well as Birmingham and Manchester, take place. 

We have mentioned the two London houses, for Sadler’s Wells does 
not fare too well either. During the last few years there have, it is true, 
been broadcasts of one or more acts from Pagliacci, Martha, The 
Bartered Bride, Figaro and Samson and Delilah, from the Wells; and 
complete performances of Schwanda, the Trittico, The Moon and Six- 
pence, the recent triple bill, Rusalka, and of course The Merry Widow 
twice. But no Dutchman (obviously Wagner in English does not go down 
well with the powers that be at Broadcasting House), Fidelio, Falstaff, 
Hansel and Gretel, or half a dozen other works one could mention. 

Mr William Glock has recently been appointed the B.B.C.’s Con- 
troller of Music; in wishing him well, let us hope that he will have some 
thoughts about the Corporation’s operatic policy, and about what many 
of us think is its duty to our own permanent opera houses. 


Opposite: Joan Sutherland in the ‘Mad Scene’ in ‘Lucia di Lammermoor’ 
at Covent Garden 








An English Critic in America 


by Jeremy Noble 


Every civilized nation faces, Janus-like, both forwards and back- 
wards, but like most Europeans I had been conditioned to think of 
America as essentially the country of the future. One of the things that 
most surprised me on my first visit there, in fact my pet paradox, was 
the extent to which the trans-Atlantic crossing is also a journey into the 
past—our own past. One has become so accustomed to regarding 
“Americanization’ as an inevitable process in Europe that it seems only 
natural to assume that America represents here and now what Europe is 
still becoming. This does hold true in various ways—some pleasant, some 
unpleasant: English houses will one day, I devoutly hope, be as well 
heated as American ones; Coventry Street may one day, I am afraid, 
acquire the magnitude, as it has already the character, of Times Square. 
Yet in other and perhaps more important ways America suggests 1904 
rather than 1984. The unashamed emphasis on individual wealth and the 
general subscription to the doctrine of self-help seem curiously Edwardian 
to someone of my generation, his social attitudes coloured by the neces- 
sary austerities of the war and post-war years in England. This is 
paralleled by a distinct and deep-rooted conservatism in artistic matters, 
and as far as opera goes this is practically symbolized by the yellow- 
brick box on Broadway and 39th. 

I do not mean for one moment to imply that the management of the 
Met is essentially conservative; in fact I am sure that Mr Bing is as 
forward-looking as his patrons permit him to be. But the ethos of an 
opera-house is a joint creation of management, artists and audience, and 
the Met audience is both reactionary in its tastes and forceful in its 
expression of them. Shortly before I arrived in New York the Times 
critic had written a swingeing piece about the unmusical and unmannerly 
practice of applauding the favourite’s first entrance, and the programmes 
now contain a note to the effect that ‘the audience is respectfully, but 
urgently, requested not to interrupt the music with applause’. More power 
to Mr Bing’s elbow! May I suggest, as an additional boon to musicians 
in the audience, that ladies be requested not to wear charm bracelets that 
sound like the cowbells in Mahler’s sixth symphony? 

However, the Met is far from constituting the whole picture of opera 
in New York. In fact the very conservatism of the Met seems to act as a 
stimulus to more lively spirits. It was my misfortune to have to leave for 
England before the City Center began its season of contemporary 
American opera, but I was able to attend a number of comparatively 
‘off-beat’ operatic performances. The fact that several of them were of 
early (i.e. pre-Mozart) works rather than contemporary ones was 
fortuitous, I think ; the important thing was that out-of-the-way works 
were being performed more frequently and by a greater variety of 
organizations than they are in this country. 

It is a tempting simplification to say that the City Center is to the 
Met as Sadler’s Wells is to Covent Garden, but very misleading. State 
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Melancon 


Renata Tebaldi as Manon Lescaut 


aid enables Covent Garden to take many more artistic risks than the Met, 
depending largely on private benefactions, can possibly afford. In London 
it is the larger, smarter house that puts on The Trojans or the operas of 
Walton and Tippett; in New York comparable ventures depend on the 
American Opera Society’s concert performances, and on the City Center. 
This is not the place to expound my personal view (to which many 
Americans would subscribe) that the ‘intellectual’ and his artistic 
standards have a more privileged standing in Europe, even in England, 
than in the States, but the Met’s relative unadventurousness does seem to 
me to be just one more symptom of a general condition. Whether that 
condition is to be regarded as sick or healthy is quite another matter. It 
is at least arguable that this pronounced gulf between conservative and 
progressive elements leads to a more intense creative activity. 

The Met may be (no, is) old-fashioned, but if this is sometimes 
tiresome it is also sometimes glorious. Opera at the Met is still very much 
singers’ opera, rather than conductor’s or producer’s, or even composer’s. 
While I saw not a single production that could compare as an integrated 
whole with Covent Garden’s best, I was able during my brief period in 
New York to hear Tebaldi, Rysanek, Milanov, Stella, Della Casa, Steber 
and Resnik; Siepi, Tucker, Merrill, Warren, Gedda, Edelmann, Uhde, 
Bergonzi and Hines—and I only narrowly missed a number of other 
front-liners, such as Mario del Monaco and George London. 

Now to many people a list of names like this would make any 
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further criticism irrelevant, if not indeed irreverent ; what more could one 
possibly ask for? Perhaps greedily, I do ask for more. It seems to me 
that the London opera-going public is coming to accept the fact that even 
those operas most clearly designed for the singers—Lucia, to take a 
topical example—are more enjoyable when produced as Gesamtkunst- 
werke, however remote from a total art work the composer's original 
conception may have been. Visconti’s Don Carlos has shown us how 
much more successfully a naturalistic treatment of detail brings out the 
human grandeur and therefore the tragic power of middle-period Verdi 
than the ‘stylized’ productions that have been associated with them ever 
since the German revivals between the wars. Ebert's new production of 
Macbeth for the Met still belongs to that school and begins to look 
dated, even though by Metropolitan standards it may seem rather 
daringly modern. It is above all the crowd scenes that show the weakness 
of this approach. The courtiers at the banquet are drawn up like 
dragoons; they present their plastic goblets as if by numbers. When 
Birnam Wood arrives at Dunsinane poetic horror is lost in the spectacle 
of supers performing a sort of amateurish camouflage drill. Perhaps these 
over-disciplined crowds are a phase through which the Met has yet to 
pass. I certainly hope we have seen the last of them here. 

This production was originally intended as a vehicle for Callas, and 
certainly ‘la Lady’ should have been an ideal role for her. But Leonie 
Rysanek, called in to replace her, retrieved the situation superbly and 


A scene from Ebert's production of ‘Macbeth’ at the Metropolitan 
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Leonard Warren as Macbeth 
Leonie Rysanek as Lady Macbeth 


scored a great personal triumph. 
Vocally the only thing lacking from 
her performance was a touch of 
metal in the lowest register ; drama- 
tically it had both sensitivity and 
breadth. Warren and Hines pro- 
vided a Macbeth and Banquo 
worthy of Rysanek, but Bergonzi 
made a _ disappointing Macduff, 
perhaps because he had not fully 
recovered from a throat ailment. 
Leinsdorf’s handling of the 
orchestra had impetus without ever 
becoming mechanical; it was the 
best piece of conducting I heard at 
the Met. Melancon 

Of the Puccini centenary performances the only one that I managed 
to attend was Manon Lescaut. Tebaldi is hardly a natural Manon, but 
she was in magnificent voice, and there was some excellent singing in 
minor roles—notably from Frank Guarrera as Lescaut, Charles Anthony 
as Edmondo and Helen Vanni as the Musician. Herbert Graf’s production 
is conventional but effective. The sets and costumes, though designed as 
recently as 1949, are about as bad as Covent Garden’s for Rosenkavalier, 
and in much the same way; the audience liked the Wardour Street 
elegance of Act 2, though, and showed it. 

Reactions to La Gioconda were again a little unsophisticated. It was 
strange but rather warming to find an audience of presumably tough, 
brittle, Martini-pickled New Yorkers taking this creaking old contraption 
seriously. The sets must have been painted for the original Met produc- 
tion seventy-five years ago, and the production was purely nominal. 
Altogether this was about as old-fashioned a performance as I saw, yet 
it has to be admitted that the spirited singing of the men (Tucker, Merrill 
and Siepi) largely redeemed it. Otello, being a masterpiece, is more 
vulnerable. It was unfortunate that I should catch the last performance 
of the season, when Tebaldi and De! Monaco were replaced by Milanov 
and the young tenor Dimiter Uzunov. Milanov now negotiates her roles 
rather than sings them, and Uzunov was frankly inadequate: I hope I 
shall never again be driven to leave a performance of Otello before the 
last act. As with Manon Lescaut and Gioconda this performance was in 
the competent and perhaps too tactful hands of Fausto Cleva. 

Un Ballo in Maschera and Lohengrin were conducted by Thomas 
Schippers, the youngest conductor ever to be employed at the Met. He 
already has considerable authority, but tends to concentrate too much on 
surface detail—the curve of a melody, the attack of a sforzando—to the 
detriment of the music’s organic pulse. An example was ‘Eri tu’, where 
the persistent accompanying rhythm was allowed to drag for want of firm 
handling. Wagner’s score, on the other hand, could have done with rather 
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Lisa della Casa as Elsa 


more breadth of style; this literal 
reading showed up its four-square- 
ness unmercifully. Della Casa was 
a wonderfully touching Elsa, inno- 
cent but not insipid, and Hermann 
Uhde’s Telramund was a sonorous 
villain. With Harshaw as Ortrud 
and Edelmann as Henry the Fowler 
this was among the best-matched 
casts I heard, though even the Met 
has difficulty in supplying a satis- 
factory Lohengrin. 

Ballo brought us an excellent 
native tenor in Barry Morell. He 
uses a naturally pleasing voice with 
» taste and skill, and held his own 
Melancon with or against Antonietta Stella’s 
Amelia and Merrill's Renato. Jean Madeira also made a brief but 
characteristic appearance as Ulrica. I was surprised to find the sets were 
by Dobujinsky, for they had little of the opulence one associates with his 
work ; once more, I suppose, Covent Garden has spoilt us. 

The one contemporary work in the Metropolitan repertory was 
Barber’s Vanessa, though it was to be joined by Wozzeck later in the 
season. Wozzeck, of course, is far more genuinely of our time. Both 
music and libretto of Vanessa hark back wistfully, almost petulantly, to 
the years just before the First World War, and the immense skill of all 
concerned fails ultimately to conceal that it is a very good imitation of a 
romantic opera rather than the real thing. The plot seems to me to be 
a slightly off-beat women’s-magazine story. Its exclusive concentration on 
romantic love (or is it merely sexual obsession?) gives it a curiously 
two-dimensional flatness compared with the genuine, if crude, depth of 
an opera like Ballo, and the music, for all that it contains nothing that 
would have shocked Strauss in 1912, only once or twice comes up with 
the tune that it seems continually to promise. 

Yet although Vanessa seems to me hollow-hearted, I did find it a 
pleasant evening’s entertainment. Steber’s Vanessa is more convincingly 
sung than acted, but Rosalind Elias gives an astonishingly complete 
performance as Erika, her niece and rival. Anatol, the object of their 
love (if that is the word), was sung very capably by Nicolai Gedda, but 
the part is curiously colourless compared with the ladies. As the eccentric 
old Baroness, Regina Resnik was very impressive, and Giorgio Tozzi 
drew a sharply defined sketch of the Doctor. Beaton’s sets and Menotti’s 
own production were the most completely professional I saw during my 
stay. 

Of opera-productions I saw outside the Met one stands out a mile, 
even though it was only a concert performance at Carnegie Hall. Profiting 
from Callas’s much-publicized row with the Met, the American Opera 
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Society, which specializes in reviving out-of-the-way works, engaged her 
for a single benefit performance of Bellini’s // Pirata. With seats at any- 
thing from 25 dollars down this was obviously intended as a big occasion, 
and of course it drew an immensely chic audience. Nor did Callas let 
them down. Strictly speaking it is perhaps irrelevant to mention the 
thirteen-foot stole of puce satin with which she did everything but the 
Indian rope-trick ; let us charitably assume that this was to keep the 
groundlings happy. Callas had quite clearly studied her role intensively, 
and brought a wealth of dramatic meaning to Imogene’s rather insigni- 
ficant music. Purely as singing her performance left a good deal to be 
desired ; her first note might have been emitted by a Hudson tug-boat. 
But she improved steadily, so that the final, inevitable mad scene emerged 
as the kind of performance she alone can give. Perhaps the most 
strikingly beautiful piece of singing, though, came with the quiet duet in 
which she bids farewell to the husband she has betrayed; here she was 
partnered by an imported baritone, Costantino Ego, who proved 
unusually sensitive. I doubt whether anyone was convinced that // Pirata 
deserves more frequent revival, but to judge by the ovation Mme Callas 
received afterwards it had given a lot of harmless, if expensive, pleasure. 


Dallapiccola’$’ scenic cantata Job at the Juilliard School was free to 
all comers, but probably gave rather less pleasure. It has some fine music 
in it, notably Job’s own soliloquies, but the bluster of the ‘Where wast 
thou when I laid the foundations of the earth?’ chorus seems overdone. 
The most distinguished contribution to the evening, apart from Dalla- 
piccola’s, came from Frederic Cohen, the Juilliard opera workshop’s 
resident producer, but he was less successful with a production of 
Monteverdi’s Orfeo that was staged twice in Annapolis and then for one 
night at the Lisner Auditorium in Washington. The almost ritual formality 
of the action was quite obscured by unnecessary business, but in spite of 
this the music triumphed. Out of a distinguished cast Adéle Addison 
(Musica, Proserpina), Hugues Cuénod (Apollo) and Charles Bressler 
(Orfeo) must be particularly mentioned. I had previously heard Miss 
Addison only in Bach and Handel, and was delighted to find how easily 
she managed to convey the dramatic meaning of Monteverdi's infinitely 
expressive recitative. Bressler is not yet at home on the stage, yet his 
performance in the title-roles both of this and of Rameau’s acte de ballet 
Pigmalion at the Metropolitan Museum revealed a remarkably beautiful 
tenor voice. He has both the technique and the sensibility to do justice to 
the great aria in which Orpheus charms Charon with his music: ‘Possente 
spirto.... 

The central aria of the earliest surviving opera seems an appropriate 
place to end this brief survey of the operas heard during an exceptionally 
busy two-months’ visit to the United States. No-one is more aware than 
I of the good things I managed to miss—the very highly praised Don 
Giovanni, for one, with Steber, della Casa, Roberta Peters, Siepi, Cesare 
Valletti, Corena and Uppman. But in spite of this I think the picture that 
emerges is fairly representative. If I have made adverse criticisms these 
must be read in the context of a sincere admiration for the quality, and 
above all the variety, of American opera. 
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Schiemdt 
A scene from Act 2 of Giinther Rennert's production of ‘Die Fledermaus’ 
at Hamburg 


Some Highlights from the Operetta 
Repertoire 
by Mark Lubbock 





The resounding success that has attended the Sadler’s Wells Com- 
pany’s revival of The Merry Widow points clearly to the fact that, given 


a high standard of performance and presentation, there is a large 
audience for operetta in this country. Following last year’s successful 
season at the London Coliseum, Sadler’s Wells have again rented the 
Theatre. This month they are presenting a new version of Die Fledermaus 
by Christopher Hassall, whose admirable adaptation of The Merry 
Widow contributed so largely to its success; Lehar’s The Land of Smiles 
will follow. All operetta-lovers will wish Sadler’s Wells good luck in their 
venture. Should it be as financially rewarding as I am sure it will be, they 
will doubtless extend their repertory, and in this article I should like to 
discuss the range of operettas that presents itself for consideration. 

Of Offenbach’s many pieces (he wrote over 90 in 25 years), six full 
length and two one-act operettas suggest themselves. First and foremost 
is Orphée aux Enfers, which shares with The Tales of Hoffmann the 
position of an undisputed masterpiece; and next, La Belle Héléne, a 
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humorous satire on the events leading up to the Trojan war. Third choice 
is La Vie Parisienne, which has recently been revived at the Théatre 
Palais Royal by the Jean-Louis Barrault players and is at the moment 
the biggest sell-out of the Paris Theatre. Audiences still succumb to the 
enchantment of Offenbach’s music and laugh at the perennial joke of 
fleecing the foreign tourist. But far and away the funniest book that 
Meilhac and Halévy wrote for Offenbach is Les Brigands. This tells of a 
band of brigands whose hide-out is in the hills near Mantua. They are 
on the verge of bankruptcy when they have the good fortune to capture 
a diplomatic courier. From his despatches they learn that the Duke of 
Mantua is shortly to be married to a Spanish Princess, to whom he is 
betrothed without ever having set eyes on her. The Princess is due to 
arrive at a neighbouring inn on the following day, where an escort from 
Mantua will meet her and accompany her to the ducal palace. Here a 
marriage dowry of three millions will be handed to her. The brigands 
are determined that this money shall pass into their hands, and evolve a 
master plan. Next day, disguised as mendicant monks, they present them- 
selves at the inn, overpower the landlord and his staff, take away their 
clothes and lock them in the coal-cellar. Later, disguised as waiters, they 
receive the Mantuan escort, who are in their turn overpowered, have 
their clothes removed and are locked in the wine cellar. Then, dressed in 
Mantuan uniform, the brigands receive the Princess and her entourage 
of Spaniards. The same methods are applied; and finally, dressed up as 
Spaniards and with Fiametta, their chief's daughter, impersonating the 
princess, the brigands arrive at the palace. On demanding the marriage- 
dowry they are sadly disillusioned. It seems that for years the court 
treasurer has been helping himself to treasury funds to finance his girl- 
friends and there remains a mere pittance. Sadly the brigands reflect that, 
after all, perhaps honesty is the best policy. To this story Offenbach wrote 
a rapturous score. Les Brigands has recently had an outstanding success 
in Germany, following Gustav Griindkens’s revival at Diisseldorf. 


The Metropolitan has been playing La Périchole in a production by 
Cyril Ritchard. He was very funny as the Viceroy of Peru and the title 
role was sung by Patricia Munsell. The last of the full-length operettas 
I want to mention is Barbe-Bleu. This tells the story of the much married 
medieval knight Bluebeard. Every time he tires of a wife, he orders 
the court alchemist to poison her. The wily alchemist, however, spares 
their lives in concealment, provided they consent to become his mistresses. 
(The French think this is very funny.) At the end of the operetta Blue- 
beard is confronted with his eight wives, risen as though from the grave, 
and singing gaily ‘Mortes, sortons de nos tombeaux’. 


Although early Offenbach (1857), Le Mariage aux Lanternes contains 
some of the best music he ever wrote in the style of The Tales of Hoff- 
mann—a style to which he did not return until right at the end of his 
life. The other one-act operetta is Un mari a la porte which Geoffrey 
Dunn has translated most wittily into English. It has a very original 
opening. The curtain rises on an empty stage, representing a sitting-room 
on the third floor of a block of flats, lit by moonlight. There is a clatter 
of fire-irons in the grate and down the chimney slides a young man, 
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distraught and covered with soot. He is on the run from a dunning 
creditor and is horrified to learn from the lady of the house, who 
discovers him, that he is in the house of the very man from whom he 
seeks escape. Fortunately the lady of the house has had a row with her 
husband and she locks the door on him. The rest of the show is spent in 
efforts on the part of the husband to enter the room, and on the part of. 
the young man to escape. Eventually Fate, in the guise of an house- 
painter’s cradle, comes to his rescue. He disappears through the window 
and is lowered out of sight. 

Offenbach’s great rival was Charles Lecocq. A skilled, graceful and 
inventive composer, his music lacks the drive and excitement of Offen- 
bach’s. His masterpiece is La Fille de Madame Angot, which Beecham 
presented at Drury Lane Theatre in 1919 with a strong cast and beautiful 
décor by Lovat Fraser. Three other operettas of Lecocq would be worth 
reviving: Le Petit Duc, a military operetta, Giroflé-Girofla, an hysterically 
funny story of twin sisters as alike as two peas. On their wedding day 
Girofla is carried off by pirates and Giroflé, having first married her own 
bridegroom, impersonates her sister at the altar. The rest of the operetta 
is devoted to the wildest improvizations on the part of the parents (and 
the librettists) to prevent the discovery of the ruse. Giroflé-Girofla was 
revived with great success in 1951 in Stuttgart in a production by Peter 
Hamel. Lecocq’s Les Cents Vierges was presented in a new version by 
André Mouezy-eon and Albert Willemetz in Paris in 1942. 


Planquette’s Les Cloches de Corneville has a strong case for revival, 
though anybody considering a production should read the original French 
libretto and not the deplorable English adaptation by H. B. Farnie. The 
story of inheritance and mistaken identities is played against a back- 
ground of Normandy cider-apple orchards and an haunted castle; 
Planquette’s tunes have tremendous drive and character. 


One of the most accomplished, delicate and sensitive of French 
operetta composers is André Messager. Such songs as ‘La Maison Grise’ 
from Fortunio, ‘Philomel’ and ‘Red Rose’ from Monsieur Béaucaire and 
Florestan’s Letter Song from Véronique have tunes with a peculiarly 
melting quality that is entirely captivating. Véronique, Les Petits Michu 
and Monsieur Beaucaire (written for London and produced there in 
1919) are all overdue for revival. When I was in Paris last September I 
went to see Reynaldo Hahn’s Ciboulette at the Opéra-Comique. It was 
charmingly done with a most accomplished singer and actress in the title 
role, Marina Hotine. The score is full of good tunes—Ciboulette and 
Duparquet’s duet ‘Nous avons fait un beau voyage’, Ciboulette’s regi- 
mental song ‘Il y a de la lune au bord’ and her waltz-song in act three. 
The story has a background of market gardening. My one hesitation in 
recommending Ciboulette is its extreme Frenchness: would it, I wonder, 
transplant successfully? The leading contemporary operetta composer is 
Francis Lopez. I was unable to see his latest opérette moderne, Téte de 
Linotte, which was doing brisk business in Paris at the A.B.C. but I 
remember Les Belles de Cadiz, all about a French film company on 
location in Spain and the drama that arose from the French actors’ 
relations with the Spanish peasantry. 
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The other capital city beside Paris which specialized in operetta was, 
of course, Vienna. Here the home-made product grew up in the 1850s 
to combat the enormous success of Offenbach’s works in Vienna. The 
classical period of Viennese operetta was associated with the names of 
Franz von Suppé, Johann Strauss and Karl Millécker. Of Suppé’s 
operettas, three remain in the repertoire in Austria and Germany. They 
are Boccaccio, Fatinitza and Die Schéne Galathée. Boccaccio is particu- 
larly interesting as anticipating the construction of The Tales of Hoffmann 
by two years. Like Hoffmann, Boccaccio is made the central character 
in his own tales. Suppé’s score is full of good things such as Fiametta’s 
song ‘Hab’ ich nur deine Liebe’, the cooper Lotteringhi’s jolly song with 
chorus ‘Immerzu undici, dodici, tredici’ and Fiametta’s and Boccaccio’s 
duet ‘Mia bella Fiorentina’. In addition to this, the 14th century Florentine 
setting is colourful and attractive. Fatinitza is an adaptation of an old 
libretto by Scribe—La Circassienne—for which Auber supplied the music. 
In Suppé’s version the story takes place during the Russo-Turkish war 
of 1855. In a remote outpost guarding the Turkish border the Russian 
garrison is snowed up and fed up. To wile away the time they decide to 
embark on amateur theatricals. The part of the heroine, Fatinitza, is 
taken by a young subaltern, Vladimir Michailoff, with a suitably pink 
and white complexion. Unfortunately during the dress rehearsal the 
Turks attack and storm the outpost and Vladimir is carried off to the 
harem of the Turkish commander-in-chief, Izzet Pasha. On his arrival 
at the harem the four principal wives receive him with every sign of 
jealousy and hostility. But they very soon find out that he is a man, 
when Vladimir’s plight becomes even more exhausting and embarrassing. 
He is fortunately rescued by a Russian counter-attack. 

Of Johann Strauss’s fourteen operettas only three, I think, are any 
good for production here; the incomparable Fledermaus, Der Zigeuner- 
baron, musically his masterpiece, and Eine Nacht in Venedig. The others 
have such feeble iibretti as to be not worth consideration, though all 
contain delicious music. Millécker’s Der Bettelstudent is well worth 
reviving. It has one of the best of all operetta books, and a lively and 
attractive score. The story is set in Cracow, the ancient capital of Poland, 
at the beginning of the 18th century. The Saxons are in occupation and 
the Governor of Cracow is the common and bumptious Colonel 
Ollendorf—the worst type of German bully. At a party the night before 
the curtain rises, the Colonel has taken too much to drink, has tried to 
kiss a young Polish Countess, Laura Novalska, and had his face smacked. 
He is determined to be revenged and lays a plan. He causes a handsome 
young political prisoner, Symon Rymanowicz, to be released from gaol 
and promises him new clothes and all the money he wants if he will 
pretend to be Prince Wybicki, a Polish millionaire, and propose to the 
Countess Laura Novalska. Symon, thankful to get out of prison, agrees. 
But when the two young people meet they fall genuinely in love and 
Symon, realizing the trick that is being played on Laura, writes her a 
letter, confessing his true identity. But the letter is intercepted by Colonel 
Ollendorf and the wedding duly takes place. At the reception later 
suddenly rowdy singing and shouting is heard approaching and into the 
room pours a horde of dirty, unkempt ruffians. They are prisoners whom 
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Schulda-Muller 
A scene from Heuberger’s ‘Opernball’ at the Vienna Volksoper 


the Colonel has had released for the occasion. He cynically presents them 
as friends of the bridegroom and discloses to Laura the fact that she is 
married to a gaol-bird. However, all ends happily when the Poles revolt 
and the Germans are thrown out. Symon turns out to be a key-man in 
the underground movement and is the hero of the hour. 

One other 19th century Viennese operetta, which I should like 
to recommend strongly is Richard Heuberger’s Der Opernball. Like 
Fledermaus, it is adapted from a French farcical comedy, Les Dominos 
Roses by Delacour and Hennequin, and like Fledermaus the whole piece 
has a scintillating sparkle and light-hearted atmosphere of enjoyment. 
Heuberger’s music is exquisitely made ; now tender, now exuberant. The 
plot is concerned with two wives who decide to put their husbands’ 
standards of fidelity to the test. They write them anonymous letters 
inviting them to an appointed rendezvous at the Paris Opera ball. The 
rest of the plot tells what happens when each wife, suitably masked, 
meets the other’s husband. 

At the beginning of the 20th century the big names in Viennese 
Operetta were Lehar, Kalman, Oskar Straus, and Fall. Of Lehar’s 
operettas, I should like to see a revival of Zigeunerliebe (Gipsy Love). This 
had a raw deal at the hands of George Edwardes when it was produced in 
London in 1910, though it was well sung by Robert Michaelis and Sari 
Petras. I realized this when I saw the show in Berlin in the twenties. In 
the first act the heroine, Zorika, a young girl, is engaged to a worthy 
young man with whom she is not the least in love. During her engage- 
ment party, held at her father’s shooting box in Rumania, she wanders 
out into the garden and meets under the moon a handsome gipsy fiddler. 
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Attracted by his good looks and his violin, the romantic Zorika falls for 
him and the rascal tries to persuade the wealthy girl to elope with him. 
But she refuses. Later she sinks down on the river bank and falls asleep. 
The whole of Act 2 is her dream of what might have happened to her 
had she run away with the gipsy. She dreams that he beats and starves 
her and that she is cast off by her father and her relations. In Act 3 she 
wakes up and is happily united to her worthy young man. In Berlin the 
dream of Act 2 was cleverly suggested by imaginative lighting and 
slightly distorted production. But George Edwardes would have none of 
the dream, and the act was presented as factual, thereby making a 
nonsense of the whole story. 

Emmerich Kalman’s two best operettas are Czardasfiirstin and 
Grafin Mariza. The strongly marked Hungarian idiom of the music and 
the richness of the orchestration give both pieces a highly individual 
flavour. They have quite interesting books, which the excellence of the 
music more than carries. For Kalman at his best is very good. Like 
Johann Strauss he was not an infallibly successful libretto-picker and he 
had occasional lapses of taste as when he put the Mayerling tragedy 
of Archduke Rudolf of Austria and Baroness Vetsera on the stage and 
gave it a happy ending! In Kaiserin Josephine he presented Napoleon 
as a tenor (!), singing to the Empress Josephine ‘Du bist die Frau, die mein 
Herz sich ersehnt’, which seems to me to be quite unpardonable. Of 
the four 20th century composers mentioned, probably the most gifted was 
Leo Fall; yet his works have virtually vanished from the repertoire since 
his early death in 1925. The reason is that Fall wrote exclusively for the 
taste of the Viennese audience of his day and consequently his operettas 
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have a parochial atmosphere and lack a wider appeal. A period produc- 
tion of The Dollar Princess (1907) would be an interesting experiment 
for the score is of Merry Widow vintage. For audiences today Madame 
Pompadour would be the best bet. Finally there is Oskar Straus, who has 
had three international successes—A Waltz Dream, The Chocolate 
Soldier and The Last Waltz. I saw a performance of A Waltz Dream 
two years ago at the Volksoper. The book had been re-written and the 
music re-scored, and it was played by an orchestra of some fifty 
musicians. The old operetta came up as fresh as paint. There was a most 
ingenious prologue which took the form of a coloured film, acted by 
principals of the stage cast. It showed events leading up to the marriage 
of Niki and Héléne. The film ended with a still which dissolved into the 
stage setting of the throne room, each character melting into his or her 
flesh-and-blood counterpart without any visible flying of a gauze. The 
Chocolate Soldier shares with My Fair Lady the distinction of being 
adapted from a play by Bernard Shaw (Arms and the Man): it has 
better music but poorer lyrics. I should be doubtful about the chances 
of The Last Waltz in spite of its charming music. Its machine-made 
escape story is full of clichés like “Your hand Count Sarrasov, I knew 
I could trust the word of an officer and a gentleman’. I would rather 
recommend Three Waltzes, the story of three generations of a theatrical 
family; Fanny Pichler, a dancer (1865), her daughter, Charlotte, an 
operetta singer (1900) and her grand-daughter, Franzi, a film star (1935). 
The music of the first part is on themes by Johann Strauss (father), that 
of the second by Johann Strauss (son) and the music of Part 3 is by 
Oskar Straus. 

Paris and Vienna have always been the strongholds of operetta. To 
a lover of the genre like myself, the present revival of interest is very 
welcome. Operetta has added greatly to the gaiety of nations and has 
given us some very attractive music. Saint-Saéns summed it up perfectly 
when he said ‘Operetta is a daughter of opéra-comique ; a daughter, who 
has not turned out very well, maybe, but often daughters who do not 
turn out well are not without charm’. 


BROADCAST OPERA FOR APRIL 


11 Don Juan de Majara (Goossens). Studio recording, composer conducting. 
15 JI Lombardi. Welsh National Opera Company from Swansea. 

16 The Fiery Angel (Prokofiev). Studio recording. 

20 Le Serment (Tansmann). Studio recording. 

26 Le Jongleur de Notre Dame (Massenet). 


The Index to Volume IX of opeRA is nearing completion and should 
become available next month. It will cost Is. 6d. post free, and can be sent 
only to readers who order it in advance. Orders and remittances should be 
sent to Rolls House Publishing Company Ltd., Rolls House, Breams Buildings, 
London, E.C.4. Subscribers to OPERA receive their indexes automatically and 
need not send in orders. 
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Backstage at Bayreuth 


by Hugh Preston 


Few opera-goers realize how great is the contrast between the 
splendid spectacle before them and the apparently chaotic conditions 
which exist behind the scenes. Nowhere can this contrast be more marked 
than at Bayreuth during the Wagner Festival. Although conventional 
scenery has largely been replaced by lighting, there still seems to be an 
abnormal number of ropes, properties, electric cables and people with 
apparently nothing to do, littering the stage and wings. 

Before I took up my position in the wings for a performance of 
Lohengrin, I was informed by the Stage Director that I should have to 
do exactly what I was told so that I should not get in the way. During 
the performance there would be no time to stand on ceremony: time is 
the most important consideration in a producer’s life, and a few seconds 
lost can upset the whole balance of an opera. 

With some five minutes to go it seemed to me that the performance 
could not possibly start on time. So much appeared to have been left to 
the last moment. One man was spraying the air with disinfectant, another 
was dabbing the face of each singer in turn with an enormous powder 
puff attached to a long handle. Meanwhile, the chorus was slowly taking 
up its positions. The producer and principals were talking animatedly 
and everybody seemed to be shaking hands: opera singers seem to have 
a Gallic predilection for handshaking. 

In the centre of the hubbub the stage director was gradually tighten- 
ing his control of the entire stage. He is the real power behind the scenes. 
He has to effect the liaison between the conductor, seen backstage at 
Bayreuth on a tiny television screen, and the performers. He has to 
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‘Lohengrin’ at Bayreuth 


An unusual view of the performance from the highest point of the 
theatre, about 100 feet above the stage 














follow the score and give the cues. His is the final responsibility for the 
mechanics of the performance. 

My attention turned towards two small boys who were curled up 
dejectedly with their knees tucked under their chins behind the curtains. 
What their contribution was to the performance I could not imagine. But 
I did not have long to wait to find out for, as the last strains of the 
Prelude died away, a voice rapped out ‘Curtains’, and the boys sprang to 
the handle of a winch and turned feverishly. As they did so, the majestic 
curtains parted and slowly rose. Faster and faster the boys turned until 
the curtains were neatly furled. Then, their task over, the boys returned 
to their corner to await the end with as much fortitude as they could 
muster. As there are often six curtain calls at the end of a performance, 
they had my sympathy. 

The curtains rose, and the chorus and principals, who had continued 
with their conversations and gesticulations, immediately froze in their 
positions. I found it hard to accusto:n myself to the sudden transforma- 
tion. The schizophrenic behaviour of the singers was a constant source of 
amazement. Later in the opera, for instance, when Telramund has finally 
been slain he is carried off in great state by four knights. The scene is 
one of great visual and musical beauty with the lights casting a soft 
chiaroscuro upon the departing Telramund, and the chorus ranged in 
solemn tiers at the back of the stage. As Telramund reached the wings, 
Wieland Wagner poked him playfully in the ribs and the knights emptied 
him unceremoniously on to the floor. This caused loud and sustained 
laughter and I was sure that the rumpus would be heard by the audience. 
But I was later informed that the acoustics made it impossible for such 
noises to be heard in the auditorium. 

Conversely, the orchestra cannot be heard at all well in the wings 
or on the stage. In consequence, the chorus is always arranged so that 
each member can see the conductor. Not only is the orchestra hard to 
hear, but it is also invisible to performers and audience. This has its 
advantage for the orchestra ; unfettered by stiff collar and evening dress, 
they set about their work in shirt sleeves and braces, the conductor 
generally in a white open-necked shirt so as to be easily visible on the 
backstage television screen. 

Although there is little conventional scenery in use at Bayreuth, 
there is intense activity between scenes. Through a narrow opening in 
the wings a chorus of two hundred, as well as the scene shifters and the 
principals, have to pass. As the change of scene approaches, the stage 
hands are poised in a sprinting position awaiting the director’s instruc- 
tions. A soundproof curtain is lowered and the stage is stripped within 
seconds. 

After the bridal scene in Lohengrin, the bridal throne was hauled 
aloft on the end of a steel cable. It disappeared into the mass of light 
and ropes in the flies. Meanwhile the singers were indulging in the usual 
horse-play and nervous high spirits. Suddenly, there was a terrific crash 
above our heads. The Throne had reached its elevated position rather 
quicker than was intended. Petrified, we gazed upwards wondering 


Opposite: a rehearsal of ‘Der fliegende Hollander’ 














whether the throne would hurtle down on to the crowded stage bringing 
with it the body of the operator. But we did not gaze for long: the show 
must go on. The stage director rapped out an order, the boys sprang to 
their winch, and the curtains rose for a scene which we all hoped would 
not be severely curtailed. Fortunately, the throne had become securely 
lodged in the batteries of arc lights and none of the stage hands was 
injured. But the singers did not know this and they must have been 
extremely relieved to get off the stage unharmed. None of this, of course, 
was apparent to the audience. 

The strain under which the singers perform is seldom appreciated 
by the audience. At the end of the performance one of the principal 
singers nearly fainted while taking a curtain call. Immediately the cur- 
tains fell, the resident nurse, always at hand in the wings, rushed on to 
the stage to administer first aid. No sooner had she reached the singer 
than the curtains began to open again. Frantically she ran for the shelter 
of the wings while the singers on either side supported the artist and took 
their bows. 

Although this was an exceptional case, it is not unusual for members 
of the chorus to faint, especially at a first performance. In the first act 
of Lohengrin, the chorus has to remain absolutely still for over an hour. 
Those who fail to last the course are quietly removed. All the time that 
the chorus is on the stage Wieland Wagner’s wife Gertrude keeps a 
vigilant eye on them, continually seeking for improvements in grouping 
and gesture. Wieland and Wolfgang Wagner too spend most of their 
time in the wings, singing all the parts, beating time, and discussing 
points of gesture and production. 

Throughout my stay in the wings, there was a constant ebb and 
flow of people around me. Wolfgang Windgassen appeared for a few 
minutes, interested no doubt in the performance of Sandor Konya as 
Lohengrin, a part he himself sings. 

Bayreuth has probably the most modern lighting system in the 
world. The soft pastel shades and the delicate interplay of light and shade 
depend for their effects upon primary colours daubed on to a huge back- 
cloth. At one point in the second act the incredible blues reminded me 
of a vast Chagall canvas, harshly expressive of the violence and witch- 
craft in Lohengrin. 

The final illusion was shattered. I had seen the bones of a perform- 
mance with none of its finery. The perspective was all wrong. I was 
looking forward to seeing the next performance from my seat in the 
stalls, where I hoped to regain some of the magic that had been lost by 


my experience in the wings. 





Readers’ Queries. In response to many requests from readers, we have 
decided to start a Questions and Answers page in next month’s opera. If 
you have any questions about operatic history, the whereabouts of 
singers, conductors, etc., in fact any sensible query concerning any aspect of 
opera, please send your question on a postcard to OPERA, 6 Woodland Rise, 
London, N.10. Questions received by the 10th of any one month will be 
answered the following month in our pages. 
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A ‘Lucia’ Footnote 


Every nineteenth-century prima donna had her ‘arie di baule’—arias 
she carried round in her trunk and introduced into any opera she 
happened to be singing. In those days few people showed any respect for 
the wishes of the composer! 

One such aria, ‘Perché non no del vento’, was introduced into 
Donizetti’s Lucia di Lammermoor—by a forgotten soprano called Amalia 
Anglés-Fortuni—and was even published in an appendix when Arthur 
Sullivan and Pittman edited the opera last century. It is scarcely ever 
sung nowadays, but it was once recorded by the French soprano Lucette 
Korsoff, and now that Miss Joan Sutherland has made her début on 
records, let us hope there may soon be another version of it. The con- 
cluding allegro moderato may be banal enough, but the Jarghetto is 
extremely florid and beautiful. 

Where did Mme. Anglés-Fortuni find it? Not, to be sure, in the vale 
of Lammermoor. She unearthed it further south in the landscape: in the 
park of Woodstock Palace. For Donizetti composed it as part of his 
now-forgotten opera on the love of Henry II for Fair Rosamond Clifford, 
Rosmonda d'lrghilterra, first produced in Florence in 1834, the year 
before Lucia. It is sung near the beginning, when Rosmonda, pent up in 
her Bower and already at odds with her conscience, is wishing either that 
she had never left her father’s roof, or that her war-departed lover would 
come back to her. She has not yet been told that he is King Henry; she 
knows him only as Edegardo—a fortunate coincidence for Mme. Anglés- 
Fortuni, who had only to omit an ‘e’ to turn rich monarch into 
impoverished Scottish laird. 

And whereabouts in Lucia did she intend to lift the rabbit out of the 
hat? In the Mad Scene, in place of—or as well as—‘Ardon gl’incensi’. 
And here we have a problem: was it to be an addition or a substitution? 
If a substitution, Mme. Anglés-Fortuni has hauled down her colours, for 
it is neither as difficult nor yet as spectacular as the aria it replaces. If, 
on the other hand, it was to be an addition—well, the Mad Scene lasts 
nearly twenty minutes already, so Mme. Anglés-Fortuni was a very, very 
vain prima donna. "Jeremy Commons 


NEWS 
GREAT BRITAIN 


Covent Garden. The summer season opens on April 1 with the first of 
four further performances of Lucia di Lammermoor with Mattiwilda Dobbs 
in the title role, Joao Gibin as Edgardo, Geraint Evans as Enrico, and Joseph 
Rouleau as Enrico; Bryan Balkwill is the conductor. The opera will be heard 
again later in the summer with Joan Sutherland. The Don Carlos revival on 
April 22, will have Gré Brouwenstijn, Jon Vickers, Boris Christoff and Michael 
Langdon in their last season’s roles; Grace Hoffman will be the new Eboli, 
and in the absence of Tito Gobbi, the part of Posa will be sung by Geraint 
Evans. Giulini is again the conductor, and there will be further petiehmnaees 
on April 24, 28, 30 and May 4. The revival of Tosca on April 29 brings the 
welcome return to Covent Garden of Leonie Rysanek, who will sing the title 
role for the first time in London; Charles Craig will sing Cavaradossi, and 
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Otakar Kraus Scarpia; John Pritchard will conduct. The new Parsifal pro- 
duction will be on May 15, and as already announced the cast will be Gerda 
Lammers, Jon Vickers, Eberhard Waechter, Gottlob Frick, Otakar Kraus; 
conductor Rudolf Kempe, producer Herbert Graf, designer Faul Walter. 
On May 16 Leontyne Price returns to Covent Garden to sing Aida with 
Resnik as Amneris and Roberto Turrini as Radames. 


Sadler’s Wells. The first performance of Die Fledermaus at the Coliseum 
will be on April 16 with Victoria Elliott as Rosalinde, Marion Studholme 
as Adele, Alexander Young as Eisenstein, Rowland Jones as Alfred, Anna 
Pollak, as Orlofsky, Denis Dowling as Falke, Frederick Sharp as Frank, 
Howell Glynne as Frosch, Edward Byles as Blind and Deirdre Thurow as 
Ida. Vilem Tausky will be the conductor, Wendy Toye the producer, and 
James Bailey is responsible for the scenery and costumes. The new trans- 
lation is by Christopher Hassall. During the run of the operetta there will 
be various cast changes. Thus Joan Stuart will sing Rosalinde, June Bronhill 
and Margaret Nisbett Adele, Peter Grant Eisenstein, Gerald Davies Alfred, 
Patricia Johnson Orlofsky, Eric Shilling Frank, Ronald Stear Frosch, William 
Reid will succeed Vilem Tausky as conductor. Some time in mid-summer 
Lehar’s The Land of Smiles will be added to the repertory. 

The opera company’s autumn tour will open at Coventry on September 
7, and the company will visit Bradford, Liverpool and Southampton prior 
40 opening the 1959-60 London season with Giordano’s Andrea Chénier which 
will be heard in the provinces before the London opening. We can expect to 
hear Charles Craig in the title role. Other new productions to be heard during 
next season are La Cenerentola in October, The Love of Three Oranges in 
December, Stravinsky's Oedipus Rex, which will be produced by Michael St. 
Denis and will form a double bill with Bluebeard’s Castle in January 1960, 
and Janacek’s Cunning Little Vixen in the spring of 1960. During the 1960-61 
season it is hoped that Janacek’s The Makropoulos Affair and The House of 
the Dead will both be added to the repertory. This, with Katya Kabanova 
which will be revived this coming autumn, will mean that four of Janacek’s 
operas will be in the Sadler’s Wells repertory. 


The full list of principals of the Sadler’s Wells Company, which with 
orchestra, chorus and ballet now numbers about 450 people, is as follows: 
Sopranos 

Joyce Blackham, June Brorhill, Nancv Creighton*, Anne Edwards*, 
Victoria Elliott, Elizabeth Fretwell, Lily Gribbin. Ava June, Marion Lowe, 
Celine Murphy, Margaret Nisbett*, Joan Stuart, Marion Studholme. 
Mezzo-sopranos 

Gita Denise*, Barbara Howitt*, Patricia Johnson, Anna Pollak, Sheila 
Rex, Ann Robson*. 

Tenors 

William Aitken*, Edward Byles*, Charles Craig, Gerald Davies, Ronald 
Dowd, Peter Grant, Rowland Jones, John Larsen, Kevin Miller*, Brychan 
Powell*, Alberto Remedios, Alexander Young. 

Baritones 

Denis Dowling, Peter Glossop, Gwyn Griffiths*, John Hargreaves, 
Raimund Herincx, John Heddle Nash*, Frederick Sharp, Eric Shilling, Joseph 
Ward. 

Basses 

Harold Blackburn, Stanley Clarkson, Howell Glynne, Leon Greene, 

Stanislav Pieczora*, Ronald Stear, David Ward. 
Guest Artists 

Joan Hammond, Patricia Howard, Judith Pierce, John Cameron, Robert 

Thomas. 
Conductors 

Bryan Balkwill*, Colin Davis, Alexander Gibson, Michael Moores, 
William Reid, James Robertson*, Vilem Tausky. 

* Indicates those artists formerly with Touring Opera 1958 or Carl Rosa 

Opera Company. 
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Bath Opera Group are giving three performances of Wolf-Ferrari’s The 
School for Fathers at the Pump Room, Bath, on April 16, 17, 18. 


Chester Opera Group will give four performances of Dvorak’s The 
Jacobin between April 29 and May 2. The first two performances will be at 
Saltney Secondary Modern School, Chester, the third at the Civic Hall, 
Ellesmere Port, and the final performance at Ashton Hall, Denbighshire 
Technical College, Wrexham. 


Eltham Intimate Opera Club announces four performances of Martha at 
Eltham Little Theatre between April 22 and 25. 


East Finchley Children’s Music Group is presenting the first London 
amateur performance of Britten’s Noye’s Fludde at All Saints Church Durham 
Road, East Finchley on April 24 and 25. Norman Lumsden is singing the 
part of Noah, Myfanwy Armon-Jones will be Noah’s Wife, and the Voice of 
God will be sung by Kenneth Loveless. John Andrewes is the conductor and 
Margaret John assisted by Edna Graham is the producer. 


Liverpool Opera Company announces three performances of Cavalleria 
Rusticana and Pagliacci at the David Lewis Theatre, Liverpool, on April 16, 
17, 18. 


Leicester Opera Club will give the first performances in Leicester of 
Der Freischiitz at the Little Theatre during the week of April 20. There will 
be six performances. 

London Opera Group produced Don Pasquale at the Guildhall, Cambridge, 
on March 1. The title role was sung by Léon Greene, with Joyce Blackham 
as Norina, Peter Glossov as Malatesta, Gerald Davies as Ernesto and Francis 
Snook as the Notary. Michael Moores conducted. 


Sheffield Singers’ Grand Opera Society is giving fine performances of 
Aida at the Montgomery Hall, Sheffield, between May 5 and 9. 


Welsh National Opera opens a week’s season at the Grand Theatre, 
Swansea, on April 13 with Die Fledermaus. Other works to be heard are 
Rigoletto, | Lombardi, Cavalleria Rusticana, Pagliacci, and Nabucco. The 
company will also be appearing for one week at the New Theatre, Cardiff, 
from May 4 to 9. The Cardiff repertory will be Faust, Bohéme, Rigoletto, 
Cavelleria Rusticana, and Pagliacci. 


Willesden Borough Operatic Society is giving four performances of Verdi’s 
Nabucco at the Willesden Technical College between April and 4. 


Purcell-Handel Festival. The operatic contributions to the tercentenary 
of Purcell’s birth and the bicentenary of Handel’s death include further 
performances of Samson at Covent Garden between June-8 and 27; Rodeélinda 
and Semele by the Handel Society at Sadler’s Wells in the week of June 23; 
Dido and Aeneas in ‘a setting of particular interest’, to quote the preliminary 
prospectus. In addition The Old Vic will stage the Dryden-Davenant-Purcell 
version of Tempest between June 9 and 20. There will also be concert per- 
formances of Purcell’s King Arthur at the Royal Festival Hall on June 17; 
of The Faery Quéen at the Victoria and Albert Museum on June 14; and 
Solomon at the Royal Festival Hall on June 24. 


AMERICA 


Chicago. The 1959 season of the Lyric Opera will open on October 12 
with a new production of Carmen in which the title role will be sung by 
Jean Madeira and that of Don José by Giuseppe di Stefano. Lovro von 
Matacic, who will be making his American début, will be the conductor. 
Matacic will also conduct Der fliegende Holldnder, with Tomislav Neralic in 
the title role and Birgit Nilsson as Senta. Nilsson will again be heard as 
Turandot with Di Stefano as Calaf and Leontyne Price as Lit; Gianandrea 
Gavazzeni will be the conductor. Leontyne Price will be heard as Thais in the 
revival of Massenet’s opera. 
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Beverly Bower and Deszo Ernster in ‘The Magic Flute’ at Fort Worth 


Evanston, The reputed American premiére of Semele on January 30 
opened a three-day Handel Commemoration Festival at the Northwestern 
University’s School of Music. Thor Johnson conducted the Chamber 
Orchestra, and a part of the excellent Capella Choir participated in the 
stage action, supported by the voices of the remainder stationed in the pit. 
The scenes moved smoothly enough within a one-unit set which, perhaps 
out of economy combined incongruous details. Handel’s score made vocal 
and dramatic demands that some in fhe student cast could not meet, but 
the beauty of this music and its movement to a dramatic climax (reinforced 
by striking lighting effects) could not be obscured. Patsy Peterson as Juno 
and Constance Koszewski as Iris found Handel’s recitatives a means for 
passionate expression, and their moments on stage were a revelation of the 
extraordinary vitality of conventions that at other times had seemed empty. 
No professional company has yet announced a Handel production for the 
Chicago area, so it is fortunate that this one accomplished so much. 

D. M. Pappenfort 

Fort Worth, Texas. The Opera Association, now in its thirteenth year, 
showed its rapidly growing artistic resources with a first-rate production of 
The Magic Flute. The sets by Peter Wolf were of evocative beauty; and 
clever use of colourful projections accomplished a fast-moving succession 
of the many changing scenes. It was fortunate that the organization had 
a musical director in Rudolf Kruger who could fuse the performance into 
a unity of artistic purpose and style. He was ably aided by Ralph Herbert, 
who supervised the stage-production efficiently and provided a humorous 
and vocally impressive Papageno. Dezso Ernster imbued Sarastro with the 
ringing amplitude of a true bass voice and the lofty aspect of a spiritual 
figure. Tamino and Pamina were well cast in John McCollum and Beverly 
Bower. Jean Carroll surmounted the fiendishly difficult arias of the Queen 
of the Night creditably. The skilful English translation by Ruth and Thomas 
Martin added greatly to the enthusiasm of the audience: it was clearly 
enunciated and rang true. ferge Saxe 

New York City Opera was due to begin its spring season on March 30 
with Menotti’s Maria Golovin with Irene Kombrink in the title role, Richard 
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Cross as Donato, Patricia Neway as the Mother, Norman Kelley as Dr. 
Zuckertanz and Chester Ludgin as the Prisoner. The five week season is 
entirely devoted to American opera and will include the world premiére of 
Hugo Weisgall’s Six Characters in Search of an Author, libretto by Denis 
Johnston after the play by Pirandello; the American premiére of Lee Hoiby’s 
The Scarf, and the New York premiére of Floyd’s Wuthering Heights, Norman 
dello Joio’s The Triumph of Saint Joan, which was heard on NBC Television 
in 1956 as The Trial at Rouen, will have its stage premiére. In addition there 
will be performances of Street Scene, The Devil and Daniel Webster, He 
Who Gets Slapped (Robert Ward-Bernard Stambler), The Medium, Susannah, 
Regina, The Ballad of Baby Doe, Julius Rudel continues as the company’s 
General Director. 


AUSTRIA 


Vienna. After La Scala, Covent Garden, Paris and Rome, the Staatsoper 
has now presented its production of Poulenc’s The Carmelites, called here 
Die Gesprache der Karmeliterinnen. The opera has been extensively dis- 
cussed in OPERA (January and March, 1958) and this report deals only with 
the Vienna performance. It is easy to understand why Poulenc’s work has 
puzzled so many people in England, a Protestant country; the impact of 
the opera depends entirely, as W.S.M. has said, ‘on the religious suscept- 
ibility of each spectator’. Even in Catholic Vienna there was a good deal 
of wonderment whether a basically undramatic libretto—opera should consist 
of action, not of ‘dialogues-—and a work of religious inspiration would ever 
make an opera. The response of the audience was first a respectful one; 
but toward the end of the opera people warmed up and became enthusiastic. 
Among the listeners many had heard the spoken version of Bernanos’s play 
Die begnadete Angst at the local Burgtheater. Some of them said they had 
been moved more deeply by the spoken words alone. Some, in fact, said 
they had ‘hardly noticed the music’. But the general feeling persists that 
Francis Poulenc, who has come a long way since he was merely one of Les 
Six, has taken a difficult subject and treated it with restraint, taste and 
devotion. The honesty and gentleness of his music are more affecting than 
if he had tried for operatic effect. The obvious comparisons with the music 
of Ravel, Debussy, Puccini, Chabrier and Stravinsky have been made but 
most of the music is strictly Poulenc, and nothing else. 

The performance was a glorious evening for the Staatsoper. Margherita 
Wallmann’s production was ingenious and sincere. blending successfully 
elements of symbolism and realism. George Wakhevitch’s sets and costumes 
were strong, colourful and impressive. The cast was outstanding, particularly 
Hoengen as Mother Henriette and Goltz as Mother Marie; both gave great, 
dramatic performances. Rothenberger was a lovely Sister Constance, Zadek 
a deeply moving Mother Therese. Seefried was vocally excellent in the 
part of Blanche but sometimes showed a distracting and unfortunate ten- 
dency to overact. Poell, Anday, Zidek and Dermota completed this fine 
cast. The orchestra played beautifully and Hollreiser conducted with power 
and authority and managed to keep close touch and exact balance between 
the stage and the orchestra. 

The annual Mozart Festival Week late in January has become a praise- 
worthy institution at this house which prides itself of performing first-rate 
Mozart all year round. This is true, but it also creates pitfalls; when you 
get fine Mozart all week long, you expect exceptional Mozart for your 
Sunday dinner, and this time the Sunday dinner was not exceptional. The 
death of Rudolf Moralt and a sudden sickness of Elisabeth Schwarzkopf 
created havoc with the schedules. The only ideal performance was the 
Karajan-Rennert-Maximovna production of Figaro, an inspiring miracle of 
pure, uninhibited charm. Though some of Karajan’s tempos were unusually 
fast, the overall impression was exhilarating. Jurinac was a lovely Countess, 
and Waechter has become a very good Almaviva though not yet a supreme 
one. Seefried and Kunz gave masterful performances. The only newcomer 
was Teresa Berganza, who sang in fine style but was unable to make us 
forget Jurinac and Ludwig, Vienna’s own Cherubinos. 
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Don Giovanni is always marred by the awful utility set which Neher 
created for the Staatsoper’s reopening, and by the production, which is not 
one of Schuh’s finest. Glauco Curiel conducted with great gusto and fine 
feeling. He had a good cast (Waechter, Berry, Frick, Schock, Préglhéf; 
Jurinac, Lipp, Scheyrer). Some day, let's hope, we won’t have to look at 
the Eintopf stage and then Vicnna’s Don Giovanni will again be one of the 
great evenings in the repertory. 

The rest of the ‘festival’ was not very festive: a rather mediocre Zauber- 
flote under Hollireiser with Lipp as Pamina (excellent!), Coertse, Rothen- 
berger, Dermota, Berry, Schoffler, Klein, Boehme, and the three ladies (Zadek, 
Sjoestedt, Réssel-Majdan); a rather tame Cosi under Zallinger, and Entfiihrung 
under Hollreiser, which was distinguished only by the fine Osmin of Frick. 
After a pauper’s funeral in 1791 poor Mozart was not given a rich man‘s 
requiem in 1959. Better luck next year! 

Two other performances need to be remembered: Rheingold and Butterfly, 
both conducted by Karajan without rehearsals, both exciting from beginning 
to the end, proof—if it were needed—that one man’s powerful personality 


will lift the level of a performance from repertory routine to dramatic 
intensity. Joseph Wechsberg 
FRANCE 


Bordeaux. Recent events at the Grand Theatre have included a new 
production of Le Roi !’a Dit with Christianne Harbell and Louis Noguera in 
the cast; performances of Roméo et Juliette (Harbell, Neate, Noguera, 
Hiéronimus), Mignon (Boué, G. Aurel, Jean Gray, Hiéronimus), Hérodiade 
(Denise Monteil, Suzanne Juyol, Frank Almero, Roger Barsac, Henri Médus), 
Sapho (Monique Florence, G. Bouvier), and Die Walkiire (Médl, Crespin, 
Gorr, Vinay, Hotter, Wiemann; conductor Krannhals). 


Lyons. For the first time in France, Wagner’s Ring was given at the 
Opéra here not using the old scenery dating from about 1880—four evenings 
of the greatest dramatic and musical pleasure for the crowds that thronged to 
them. Taking its inspiration from modern Bayreuth, and benefitting from 
some special projections lent by Wieland Wagner, the young producer Louis 
Erlo succeeded in re-establishing the atmosphere of an ancient legend, and 
in giving the work a light, even airy, feeling that banished any sensation of 
heaviness or lengthiness. For his part, André Cluytens gave the scores an 
interpretation much more Latin than is usually allowed here. He conducted 
with lightness and elegance, while paying full attention to every detail of 
phrasing. 

The cast consisted of Wagner specialists from Bayreuth—or at least, of 
those who have sung in Rings in every European town for fifteen years. We 
had singers thoroughly familiar with the style of the music, and of a certain 
international distinction. Unfortunately some of them, after fifteen years of 
unceasing work, are growing rather tired: certain voices waver, some intona- 
tion is less secure. The ensemble remains perfectly sound and worthy; but 
we hear that Wieland Wagner has now begun to replace some of his honoured 
veterans with younger blood. This does not mean that we should ignore the 
old guard: their recent triumphs at the Opéra prove that we cannot. The 
cast included Astrid Varnay, Ira Malaniuk, Ludwig Suthaus, Karl Liebl, 
Ramon Vinay, Sigurd Bjérling, Paul Kuen, Josef Greindl and Otto von Rohr. 

Stéphanie Wolff 

Marseilles. Henri Tomasi’s Sampiero Corso was first produced at the 
Bordeaux Festival of 1956, and the same year it was given with success in 
Amsterdam. Now it return to France, with a new cast but with Bezombes’s 
tormented décor in Roger Lalande’s remarkable production. It was enthusi- 
astically received by the Marseillais, who gave the conductor-composer an 
ovation. Denise Monteil was a touching Vannina, and Simone Couderc was 
especially successful with her moving Act 2 aria. Jacques Luccioni sketched 
an attractive revolutionary Corsican, and skilfully dodged the traps set by 
the music. Stéphanie Walff 
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Puytorac 
A scene from Tomasi's ‘Sampiero Corso’ at Marseilles 





Nice. The Nice audiences are beginning to get a reputation for being 
difficult, or perhaps one should say hyper-critical. During Massenet’s Hérod- 
iade the baritone Noguera was unmercifully booed, while the tenor Gustave 
Bottiaux who has made such an impression this season on the Nicois was not 
merely bissé but trissé in the prison aria. Mignon played to a packed house, 
not so much because of the intrinsic value of the work, but because Geori 
Boué was singing Mignon. 

La Traviata was more or less a repeat of last year’s performance, with 
Franca Duval and Henri Legay as Violetta and Alfredo. Franca Duval was 
competent without being outstanding, but Alfredo is not the part for Legay. 
Again, as happened last year, it was the vecchio genitor who scored the 
greatest success. In 1958, it was the suave baritone Gerard Bacquier; this year 
a more vigorous rendering by Julien Haas. He combines a fine voice with 
great intelligence. 

Roméo et Juliette was the best performance so far of the Gustave 
Bottiaux-Andrée Esposito team, backed rather more effectively than usual by 
the orchestra under Jean Perisson. The décor was strictly traditional but pleas- 
ing, the balcony scene pure Watteau, and the duel setting opulently mediaeval. 
It was a pity though that we had to be afflicted with a long and tedious 
ballet, which left most of the audience lethargic and unresvonsive 

There is no doubt that Gustave Bottiaux is one of the best French 
tenors of the day. Perhaps as yet not a great actor, he has nevertheless both 
fire and poise. His big solos, “‘Léve-toi Soleil’ and ‘Salut Tombeau’, brought 
him a tremendous ovation from the young and enthusiastic upper circle and 
balcony. Andrée Esposito, looking very charming, was completely at ease as 
Juliette. A trifle jerky in the opening phrases of ‘Je veux vivre’, and with 
that hint of harshness in the middle register found in so many French 
sopranos, she improved enormously and was particularly effective in the love 
duets, though the charming ‘Ah ne fuis pas encore’ was taken far too quickly. 
Mercutio is not a very exciting role, perhaps, but Michel Dens could certainly 
make a great deal more of the Queen Mab ballad. Patrick Turnbull 
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FINLAND 


Helsinki. During recent months the Finnish National Opera has in- 
cluded Tauno Pylkkanen’s opera Opri and Oleksi in its repertory. This work, 
which is based on a drama by the playwright and prosewriter Kyllikki 
Mantyla, had its premiére last spring. The epic is set in the Ladogakardia 
and takes place during the summer and autumn of 1939 before the outbreak 
of the Winter War. The opera begins with a Karelian idyll. Opri, who 
has unsteady nomadic blood in his veins, is bickering with his wife Oleksi; 
he arranges a dance in his hut to the music of an old gramophone. Gradually 
tragedy breaks over the idyll. Oleski drowns in the river together with Nasti, 
her own daughter, and one of the women of the town. A sage, an old Suikko, 
prophesies on the coming fate for the people of Karelia. The third act is set 
during the Winter War. A soldier brings the order for evacuation of all the 
inhabitants of the town to the west. With hanging head Opri leaves his 
home, and the old man from Suikko is the only one who remains to die 
in his cabin. 

Pylkkinen’s music lies near. to the verismo tradition and there is an 
Italian gloss over his romantic, somewhat Sibelius-influenced idiom. In any 
case, Opri and Oleski is a consistent work which reveals Pylkkanen as a 
skilful opera composer; he in fact already has five operas to his credit. The 
baritone Ture Ara gave a fine characterisation of the nature child Opri, while 
the alto Maiju Kuusoja was a monumental Oleksi. Jussi Jalas, principal con- 
ductor of the National Opera, gave a fine performance of Pylkkanen’s score. 


Jussi Jalas also directed last autumn’s performances of Pelléas and 
Mélisande. The conductor’s contribution was the most distinguished in this 
attempt to introduce Debussy’s subtle work in the Finnish operatic scene. 
All in all, the soloists gave creditable vocal performances. The promising 
young tenor Veijo Vartis beautifully shaped the part of Pelleas, while Ilona 
Koivisto was a vocally acceptable Mélisande. But both still were a little 
too prosaic and down-to-earth, and there seemed little touch of fantasy or 
love to the death about them. Ture Ara’s Golaud, however, was closer to the 
Debussy style. The production was not particularly successful and it was not 
surprising that the work was withdrawn after only a few performances. 


Among successful performances during the autumn should be noted // 
Barbiere di Siviglia where the young coloratura sopranos Maija Eskola and 
Raili Kostia both won laurels as Rosina. Recently Kim Borg has made 
some guest appearances as Don Basilio. // Barbiere was also given by a young 
ensemble of singers from the Royal Opera Stockholm who enjoyed a most 
notable success. Finally a fine new production of Tosca should be mentioned, 
with Liisa Linko, who last summer sang Sibelius’s Luonnotar in London, 
alternating with Anita Valkki in the title role. Erik Tavaststjerna 


GERMANY 


Berlin. Even if it fails to secure a convincing scenic realization and gets 
rather lost in the problems of the work’s crucial visionary scene, the produc- 
tion of Hindemith’s Mathis der Maler at the Stiidtische Oper is a praiseworthy 
deed. Its seriousness and sincerity are beyond question—as is the case with 
all the productions which have Fischer-Dieskau in a central role. But even 
he needs some time to get beneath the skin of a role, and his Mathis 
is so far only lightly sketched. At present it is rather hard to believe 
in this young man’s spiritual torments. But there is much to be admired 
in his vocal portrait of the painter. His gloriously warm and rounded 
voice pours and soars and declaims with such effortless beauty that one never 
grows tired of listening to it. With Helmut Melchert as Cardinal Albrecht, 
Pilar Lorengar as Regina, and Gladys Kuchta as Ursula, the Stadtische Oper 
has for once secured an astonishing level of vocal beauty and intelligent 
singing among the protagonists. Richard Kraus is the right conductor for this 
hind of music; he keeps it fluent throughout and prevents it getting stuck 
in the many dangerous contrapuntal traffic jams. Secondary roles were sung 
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by Walter Geisler (a very good Schwalb), Theo Altmeyer (Capito) and Peter 
Roth-Ehrang (Riedinger). Wolf Vélker directed and Rochus Gliese was 
responsible for the messy décor and costumes. Horst Koegler 

Cassel. To anyone who saw Gerda Lammers as Elektra at Covent Garden 
last year, the main attraction of the current season at the Staatstheater so far 
far is undoubtedly the new production of Cherubini’s Medea with her in the 
title role. In the beautiful and musicianly shaping of her phrases and the 
clarity of her diction she seemed almost like a soprano Fischer-Dieskau, 
while dramatically her Medea was quite as shattering in its impact as was 
her Elektra in London. There was the same intensity of feeling and convic- 
tion, the same attention to detail, the same deep and sensitive insight into 
the role. It was an unforgettable performance and one which it is to be 
hoped Londen opera-goers will in due course perhaps be given an opportunity 
of seeing. 

The supporting cast was extremely good. Helen Laird, a young American, 
sang consistently well as Kreusa. Carin Carlsson (Neris) sang her one big 
aria very beautifully and the tenor, Kurt Schiiffler, as Jason sang his duets 
with Medea well. The large chorus sang creditably, and the orchestra, under 
Willi Krauss, gave a vigorous account of the score. The weakest part of 
the production was the staging—there was only one set and this was not 
really intéresting enough to prevent its becoming monotonous by the end 
of the opera. 

The performance, which used t.¢ Lachner recitatives, was given in a 
new German translation by Horst Goerges and Wilhelm Reinking specially 
prepared for Cassel and the Stiadtische Oper, Berlin. Their translation clearly 
shows the influence of Grillparzer’s play Medea from the trilogy Das goldene 
Vliess. This is of interest, for Grillparzer is said to have been inspired by 
Cherubini’s opera in the first place. Furthermore, it is probable that had 
Cherubini’s librettist been able to use Grillparzer’s play instead of Corneille’s, 
the opera would have benefited greatly. Not only would the whole dramatic 
structure have been tightened up, but the light and shade of the former’s 


Gerda Lammers in the title role of Cherubini’s ‘Medea’ at Cassel 
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characterization would almost certainly have been reflected in Cherubini’s 
music. 


Following the destruction of the Opera House in Cassel, performances 
have been given since 1943/44 in the Blauer Saal. This is an unusual theatre 
in that it is wider than it is deep! The new Opera House, which will seat 950, 
is now almost complete and is due to open on September 10th with the 
world premiere of Prometheus by Rudolf Wagner-Regeny, an opera specially 
composed for the occasion. Pat Warburg 










Dessau. Recent events at the Landestheater have included performances 
of Katya Kabanova with Anita Allwardt in the title role; Nabucco in the 
version by Julius Kapp which replaces the Hebrews by Egyptians (!); Der 
Freischiitz; Undine; Cavalleria Rusticana and Pagliacci. 


Dresden. The two most recent new productions at the Staatsoper have been 
Der Waffenschmied and Prince Bajazid (Cikker). The latter work, receiving its 
first performance in East Germany was conducted by Rudolf Neuhaus and 
produced by Erhard Fischer? Helmut Schindler sang the title role, and the 
cast further included Dora Zschille, Elisabeth Ebert, Wclfgang Margraf, Hans 
j Lébel, Hans Georg Nowotny, and Fred Teschler. 













Essen. A new production of Der fliegende Hollander was recenlty heard 
at the State Theatre. Herbert Fliether sang the title role, with Gisela Behm as 
Senta, Herbert Schachtschneider as Erik and Xaver Waibel as Daland. Gustav 
Kénig was the conductor and Peter Ebert the producer. 






Frankfurt. Don Giovanni, conducted by Solti, produced by Leopold 
Lindtberg and designed by Teo Otto, marked the conclusion of the Mozart 
cycle, but unfortunately not its climax, although a lot of trouble had been 
taken on all sides. Teo Otto used a baroque design to frame the front of the 
stage in eighteenth-century style while the interchangeable drapes in the back- 
ground recalled the style of décor in use at the turn of the century, and to 
a certain extent still in use in Italy. When the Don went down to hell, pro- 
jections of flames on veils were used in the New Bayreuth tradition, making 
in all a stylistic cocktail that was simply unpalatable, quite apart from the 
statue of the Commendatore, which reminded one of a gigantic nutcracker 
and conjured up neither nobility nor terror. The production was one of con- 
stant movement—running, jumping, slipping—but to what purpose remained 
in doubt, as there was a total lack of any spiritual conception to match the 
significance of the work. My impression was that this was a performance of 
Da Ponte, but not of Mozart. Solti had given minute musical attention to 
every single note in the vocal and orchestral parts, so that the importance of 
the smallest details was revealed as under a magnifying glass. He seemed to 
be making a ‘hit’ out of each musical number, and for me the over-all unity 
of the work was lost. There was no calm, no breathing-space. It is of course 
to be expected that in time Solti will find the inner unity of this ~ ¢gmn 
The artists did well, but the interpretations seemed unduly superficial; 
were watching opera singers performing, not Mozart’s characters. The heal 
standard was very high; particularly good was Ernst Gutstein, who has a 
certain flavour of seduction in the very timbre of his voice, though unfort- 
unately he was no more than a pleasant man-of-the-world. Claire Watson 
seemed to have been forced into a vehemence of interpretation which con- 
flicted with her best instincts. She was also forcing her tone. Zerlina (Sylvia 
StahImann) sang with maidenly grace, but cut too slight a figure to match her 
music. Fritz Hoppe sang Ottavio’s music wonderfully, but presented us with 
just an average nobleman, not Tamino’s spiritual brother. Frederick Guthrie 
was a vocally powerful Commendatore, and Helmlechner a very satisfactory 
Masetto, as convincing in his peasant setting as the most successful member 
of the cast—Anny Schlemm as Elvira—in hers. She gave true conviction from 
Start to finish to the divergent elements in this noble, vengeful and lovable 
character, thanks to the power of her personality. Ralf Steyer 
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The finale of Act 1 of ‘Don Giovanni’ at Frankfurt 


Halle. Handel’s Admeto, with Bruno Aderhold and Kurt Hiibenthal 
sharing the title role, Philine Fischer as Antigonae, Ruth Schol-Lipks as 
Alkestis, and Hellmuth Kaphann as Hercules, was recently produced. Horst- 
Tanu Margraf was the conductor and Heinz Riickert the producer. 


Hamburg. Wieland Wagner’s production of Carmen, promised for years, 
finally materialized at the Staatsoper. It was a most controversial performance 
which led some critics to outbursts of anger as if Wieland had set out, by 
misrepresenting Carmen, to take the Wagner family’s revenge on Nietzsche 
for his ‘betrayal’ of Wagner’s work and his ensuing panegyric of Bizet’s opera. 
Wieland Wagner’s production was certainly a failure in many respects, but it 
cannot be denied that it was also one of the liveliest and most exciting opera 
nights we have had here for a long time. With all his faults, and there are 
certainly many, Wieland Wagner remains a revitalizing force in our operatic 
life. 

Carmen, presented in its original version with mpalien dialogue, is the 
first opera outside the circle of ceremonial and serious music dramas works 
(Wagner and Orff, Orpheus and Fidelio) which Wieland Wagner has tackled. 
For the first time he has had to grapple with veristic opera; but he tried to 
apply the same principles to it which made his Bayreuth productions of the 
Ring and Parsifal outstanding in modern operatic history. The settings for all 
four acts were built according to one underlying scheme; he tried to stylize 
scenes like the changing of the guards or the departure of the smugglers; and 
there was a tendency to treat Carmen, Don José, Escamillo and Micaéla more 
as figures in a Schicksalstragédie than as individual persons in a veristic 
opera. Within this concept, clashes and contradictions between the symbolic 
and the realistic and between the staging and the music were inevitable. But 
did anybody really expect that Wieland Wagner would step out of his shoes, 
trade-mark Bayreuth, and develop in his first attempt a new style appropriate 
to a work like Carmen? 

Far more serious, in my opinion, than his questionable approach to Carmen 
were some lapses of taste which should not occur in a producer of inter- 
national standing. The performance started on the level of provincial operetta 
productions with the guardsmen, dressed in obtrusive yellow uniforms, wagging 
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Wieland Wagner's production of ‘Carmen’ at Hamburg 


(Above) The Habanera ; (below) The final scene 




















their feet in time to the conductor’s beat; it went on with a revue line-up 
of factory-girls, all of them with one leg across the other; and in the Inn 
Scene the Spanish dances were turned by Wieland and Gertrud Wagner into 
something exotic. And there is still another dangerous aspect of Wieland 
Wagner’s art: his disregard for the basic fact that on the operatic stage people 
who are to sing in ensemble must not be too busy in obeying stage directions, 
and that they have to be grouped together. The third act trio, for example, 
went for nothing because Carmen was sitting on one side, Frasquita and 
Mercedes on the other side of the stage. On the credit side were an originality 
of approach and a vitality, drive and verve which we miss in so many routine 
productions; some well considered movements of chorus and soloists at 
dramatically important points; the fascinating sets, which were memorable 
especially for their very fine colours; and the dramatic condensation of the 
action and the steady increase in tension from the first to the last bar. 
Musically, this Carmen was a triumph for Wolfgang Sawallisch, who is 
the chief candidate for the post of chief conductor of the Hamburg Philhar- 
monic Orchestra in succession to Joseph Keilberth. Sawallisch conducted 
Carmen as un-Germanically as possible: lighthandedly, without sentimentality 
in the lyrical parts, and without overdoing the dramatic points. His tempi were 
dead right, the musical structure was always clear, and the singers were given 
a definite lead. Except for a poor Escamillo in Richard Collett, the singing was 
generally good. Rudolf Schock was a vocally and dramatically effective Don 
José, and Melitta Muszely a touching Micaéla. As Carmen, Kerstin Meyer 
(from Stockholm) made a brilliant start with her Habanera. Though she was 
not as good later in the evening and seems to lack some substance in the 
lower register, she was, with her vitality, assurance, passion and attractive 
power, as good a Carmen as one can possibly hope for on a Central European 
stage today. Wolfgang Nilter 


Munich. There are so many minor differences in the various published 
editions of Faust that some surprises encountered during performances can 
be explained. The unforgiveable error is to confuse Messrs. Barbier and 
Carré’s extract with Goethe’s drama. The Germans have always had trouble 
with the opera—not because it is so different but because it is so similar to 
Goethe, and they are curiously inconsistent in dealing with the problem. 
In the first place they call it Margarete to make quite sure we do not confuse 
the two; then they try to rearrange what they can to conform with Goethe. 
A brief study of the play should be enough to convince one that they are 
widely different in their aim. Gounod had no doubt at all which side of the 
Faust Jegend he was portraying, but Lovro von Matacic and Otto Erhardt, 
who arranged this Prinzregentheater production clearly have. 


The chromaticisms of the introduction were drowned by a prolonged 
peal of church bells, but my indignation was only later transferred from an 
imaginary neighbouring church to Herr von Matacic, when at the end of the 
opera they were let loose again and it dawned upon me that they were part 
and parcel of this travesty. During this cacophony, however, a welcome 
distraction was provided on stage in the form of an allegorical procession. 
But for the scenery which kept undergoing minor changes, all went well 
until the vision appeared—a voluptuous Venus wriggling seductively on a 
bed. How Faust managed to recognise the coy, conventionally dressed Mar- 
garete in the next act remains a mystery. The next touch cheated us of the 
suspense of waiting to see if Faust’s change was to be successful in his four 
bars. Here nothing had been left to chance and a ballet of some minutes 
duration was inserted to give him time to walk off and reappear—changed 
in dress but in truth looking and sounding little younger. 

At the end of the opening chorus of the Kermesse scene while we were 
still looking anxiously for Bacchus in the completely bare square we were 
treated to an operatic anachronism—an aria in front of the curtain, When 
Valentine had rendered his piece with uncertain intonation, the curtain rose 
on Auerbach’s Keller. The programme notes didn’t actually confess this but 
as Wagner had been replaced by Brander the assumption seems safe. With 
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the re-entry of Faust, the Keller took flight and the market square was 
restored to us. 

During the next scene, on Margarete’s entry the front of her small 
dwelling was consigned to the flies and lo! a spinning wheel? No—the bed 
again. Musically this act was far the most tolerable, with a most beautiful 
interpretation of Siebel’s music by Antonia Fahberg. The most welcome 
event of the evening was the restoration of the spinning aria at the beginning 
of Act 4. It was paid for, however, by having the 10-bar off-stage chorus sung 
through six times in all, the last two being on stage. What Margarete sang 
for ‘Elles se cachent’ escaped me. Her few charming words to Siebel were 
played as an orchestral interlude while the scene changed from her parlour 
to the Cathedral Square. Josef Metternich lent realism to the dying scene 
by singing it all between a quarter and semi-tone flat. After this painful 
episode some light relief was provided by Mephistopheles appearing in a 
neatly cut square in what looked like a blasted oak in the nave of the 
Cathedral. Walpurgisnacht was clearly designed for universal exhibition, and 
the evening’s entertainment was rounded off with the two rudest shocks of 
all. At the end of the trio the chorus walked via the prison to ramps above 
the orchestra and delivered the final chorale two beats in front of the organ, 
and the last straw was the procession again to the accompaniment of strange 
music reinforced by the organ and the bells—this time highly amplified. 


Gerda Sommerschuh sang her part well but for a few pinched high notes. 
and Karl Kohn, though rather a bourgeois Mephistopheles, has the right 
vocal approach for the role. Fehenberger was defeated by the subtleties of 
the vocal line, but apparently delighted the public with his aria. 


The blame for this production must be laid at the respective doors of 
Von Matacic and Erhardt. Over four hours of trespass on other men’s work 
is enough to irritate the most patient. For those who don’t know the opera, 
it is irresponsible deception. John Bell 


Amongst other interesting works at the Theater am Giirtnerplatz, such 
as Mignon and Comte Ory, there have been performances of Manon. It 
would be unfair to Massenet to pretend that this was a good performance, 
but like many other operas at this theatre it deserves much more attention 
from the public than it gets. It is the Sadler’s Wells of Munich, and the 
attention to detail and production reach a very high standard in spite of the 
fact that the ‘stars’ are mostly at the other house. But one is in a Bavarian 
Opera house, not an International one here, and it has of course the advan- 
tages of an intimate atmosphere and the salutary effect of having to per- 
form operetta as much as opera. Professor Eichhorn gives the impressioon 
that he expects revolt from the stage and disaster from the orchestra at any 
minute, which gives the performance a restless air, lacking the tenderness 
which Massenet allowed himself to express. Vera Schlosser as Manon is 
musically first rate, having a lyric voice of much beauty, and with enough 
power to spare for the bigger moments while managing to use a remarkably 
controlled mezzo-voce for others, where many better known singers would 
come to grief. Were it not for the text, the ‘Adieu, notre petite table’ would 
have been well-nigh perfect. Hendrikus Rootering is understandably the 
operetta Apollo, but French finesse is foreign to him. When pressed he pro- 
duces magnificent notes, but the majority of the time he sings well under 
the note; ‘Ah fuyez’ was enough justification for much of his music being 
cut. Dramatically the best performance was Lescaut, sung by Heinz Friedrich. 
He has a fine clear cut voice and (unwittingly I think) dominates the stage 
whenever he is on it. John Bell 


Wiesbaden. A most attractively designed and enthusiastically received 
production by Walter Pohl of Lortzing’s rarely-performed Undine made it 
very clear that though the score contains many beauties they are so simply 
developed that only most loving conducting can make its attractions clear. 
In Wiesbaden such subtlety was lacking both in the pit and on stage, and only 
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Viet’s aria ‘Father, Mother, Sisters, Brothers’ was sung (by Walter Meiser) 
with that deeply touching delicacy which makes even harmlessness fascinating. 


A much more important performance at this theatre was the German- 
language premiére of Martinu’s Julietta. Ludwig Kaufmann, who also made 
the German translation of the libretto, conducted with passionate feeling and 
interpreted the score most thrillingly, although sometimes he over-emphasized 
the gentle tensions and subtle charms with which this work is full. The 
subject deals with the flight of human beings into a dream world, in which 
imagination creates from a vision the same ‘Julietta’ for everyone, the same 
mysterious partner who fulfils his every wish for good and evil, offering 
simultaneously tenderness and injury, and in which the other characters are 
shadows without memories, whose actions have symbolic significance but no 
concrete reality. This is a fascinating work, which betrays at every turn its 
affinity to Kafka, and is more essentially surrealist than any attempt to turn 
a Kafka story into an opera. The score is eminently singable, and the 
orchestration, in which the woodwind plays a leading part, uncommon. It is 
doubtful whether the transition from the dream episodes to the explanatory 
scene in the ‘Dream Office’ is successfully made, but in any case the unity 
of the work suffers as a result. This is a fault in the libretto, in that it 
cannot make the meaning of the work clear in the dream sequences them- 
selves, but has to rely on an extraneous commentary. In any case the con- 
trast in Wiesbaden was particularly marked, as the blurred outlines in the 
dream scenes were followed by hard, realistic contours, so that one took as 
reality something which should in fact also have been only a half-waking 
vision. Yet the production by Walter Pohl and the sets by Ruodi Barth were 
excellent, and a unity of style could be felt even in the smallest minor roles. 
Particularly noteworthy were the principal characters: Georg Paskuda as 
Michel and Marianne Dorka as Juliefta; also Reinhold Barthel as the com- 
missar, postman and dream-director. These three singers all mastered the 
difficulties of the score with sensitive musicality and lovely tone such as 
one rarely notices so markedly in performances of contemporary works. The 
audience had some trouble in following the plot, but gave all concerned a 
great ovation. Ralf Steyer 


HOLLAND 


Several guest artists appeared in Amsterdam during January, including 
the American soprano Mary Gray as Pamina, and Joao Gibin as Cavaradossi. 
The company was less successful with an Italian import for the tenor in 
Un Ballo in Maschera, who never apveared at all, so that our stock tenor 
Ettore Babini had to sing the part at the shortest of notice, without having the 
type of voice the role demands. 


After the Puccini commemoration we had the premiére of Andrea Chénier. 
For some time this was hopefully put out as a Dutch premiére, though the 
Italians used to have it regularly on their repertory during the thirties. 
I heard Nino Piccaluga, Pedro Mirassou and Giovanni Voyer in it then, 
always with Sara Scuderi as Maddalena. At any rate, the work was new to 
this company, and though some of the critics emphatically did not like 
the opera and said so with vehemence, the public liked it immensely (as did 
I). This unexpected success may be a pointer fo the direction that the Italian 
repertory may yield many further operas the public really wants to hear 
and see. The performance was conducted by Ennio Gerelli, and produced by 
Wolf-Dieter Ludwig. Maddalena proved to be another triumph for Gré 
Brouwenstijn. Joao Gibin was Chénier; it was finely sung, and yet somewhat 
disappointing after his Calaf. Can it be that Chénier does need a trumpet-like 
clear timbre, like Lauri-Volpi, De Muro, Cortis? I do find that the heavier, 
more baritonal tenors never convince me in this role. John Shaw was a good 
Gérard, though vocally not what one would expect in such a fullblooded 
Italian opera. The local Fouquier-Tinville (Jos Borelli) had twice his volume. 


I particularly want to rectify a galling misprint in my report from Holland 
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on page 115 (February). After saying that a young Dutch tenor was not an 
improvement as Rodolfo in La Bohéme, I continued ‘I am sure though that 
Tyler was, as Ratti’s Musetta was hopelessly overdone’—i.e. Marilyn Tyler 
was an improvement indeed. An extra comma after the second ‘was’ un- 
fortunately reversed the meaning, and I apologise to Miss Tyler. Leo Riemens 


ITALY 


Catania. The season at the Massimo Bellini continued during March with 
performances of Dafini (Mulé) (Maria Luisa Maragliano, Maria Luisa Nacher 
Mirto Picchi, Renato Cesari; conductor Ottavio Ziino), and Lucia di Lammer- 
moor (Gianna d’Angelo, Ferruccio Tagliavini, Gino Bechi; conductor Um- 
berto Cattini). 


Cremona. The season at the Teatro Amilcare Ponchielli opened with a 
performance of Nabucco with Dino Dondi in the title role and Mirella 
Parutto as Abigaille, conductor Federico del Cupolo. This was followed by 
Lucia di Lammermoor (Amelia Benvenuti, Afro Poli) and Tosca (Nora de 
Rosa, Giuseppe Savio, Poli). 


Mantua. The Teatro Sociale began its season with a performance of 
the Puccini Trittico with Renato Capecchi, Raffaella Ferrari, De Rosa, 
Mafalda Masini, Margherita Benetti, Carlo Franzini, Gianni del Ferro and 
Gino Belloni in the leading roles; Franco Patané was the conductor. This 
was followed by La Forza del Destino (Anna Maria Rovere. Laura Zanini, 
Roeberte Turrini, Dino Mantovani and Lorenzo Gaetani; conductor Ino 
Savini); Ji Barbiere di Siviglia (Margherita Guglielmi, Franzini, Bechi; 
conductor Giuseppe Caravaglios); and Falstaff (Emma Tegani, Sandra Baruffii, 
Elena Mazzoni, Rina Cavallari, Stabile, Franco Fabbri, Dino Formichini, 
Nessi, Gaetani; conductor Savini). 


Naples. The Teatro San Carlo continued its January productions with 
Pizzetti’s Assassinio nella Cattedrale, which I was unable to attend. The pro- 
duction was virtually the same as that of the premiére at La Scala last year, 
with set by Piero Zuffi, staging by Margherita Wallmann, and with Nicola 
Rossi-Lemeni in the leading role. Olivero De Fabritiis conducted. 

Ralph Vaughan Williams is known only by name to most Italians, and 
as far as I know, none of his operas had ever been produced in Ifaly, until 
towards the end of January the San Carlo performed Riders to the Sea in an 
Italian translation. It was an odd experience to hear Cavalcata a mare in 
Naples, where ‘il mare’ is full of connotations of strumming guitars, serenades, 
and Isle of Capri. And for some critics and some of the public, the cold 
Northern sea of R.V.W. remained alien and unmoving. But at the end of 
the performance there was a considerable volume of warm applause. Though 
the translation was perfectly adequate and singable, it inevitably lacked most 
of the poetry of Synge’s text. On the other hand, C. M. Cristini designed one 
of his most effective sets; and mezzo-soprano Miriam Pirazzini sang with 
warmth and acted with conviction in the role of the aged Maurya. 

On the same programme with the Vaughan Williams opera there were 
two other one-acters, Carmina Burana and Donizetti’s delightful 7// Campa- 
nello, A good deal of trouble had clearly gone into the preparation of the 
Orff work; and all things considered, it was a commendable performance, 
especially on the part of the chorus (under Maestro Michele Lauro). Among 
the soloists, Bruna Rizzoli and Renato Capecchi were outstanding. The set, 
choreography, and staging were all the work of Leo Nedomansky; apart from 
a bit of unnecessary and exaggerated clowning here and there, it was a good 
job. The questign remains whether the Orff work was worth all these pains; 
my answer would be no, but it was clearly a big success with the public. 

Vittorio Viviani’s staging unfortunately robbed /] Campanello of most of 
its effect. And the stodgy conducting of Francesco Molinari-Pradelli didn’t 
help. This little opera should move with great brio, and the action should be 
inventive. Instead, it was slow, and—at the end of a long evening—nothing 
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like as charming as it should have been. Struggling against these odds, 
Renato Capecchi managed to be entertaining in the role of Enrico. Alfredo 
Marietti revealed a pleasant Voice and an agreeable stage presence, but it will 
take time—and good directors—to make him into an accomplished basso 
buffo. 

The other January production at the San Carlo was a successful revival 
of La Sonnambula, starring Virginia Zeani, Nicola Rossi-Lemeni, and Nicola 
Monti. I went to the last performance of this production, and by that time 
the original trio had been substituted by the Turkish soprano Leyla Gencer, 
the tenor Agostino Lazzari, and the young bass who recently scored a hit in 
Simone Boccanegra, Ferruccio Mazzoli. Molinari-Pradelli conducted, and again, 
his reading was notable for the slow tempi and for his indulgence to the 
singers—espzcially the tenor—who tended to indulge in excessive rubati and 
fermate. Miss Gencer is a good musician and when she sings at mezza voce 
has a warm tone. Unfortunately, when she moves up to the upper register, 
and when she sings forte, the sound becomes pinched and harsh. In any case, 
she is not the ideal Amina. In this performance, she also had the unhappy 
idea of imitating the gestures of Maria Callas (in the first act, she also wore 
the same costume Miss Callas had worn in this opera at La Scala). But where 
Miss Callas’s muvements—the extended hands, imploring; the way of touch- 
ing her throat, as if to suppress an access of emotion—are a part of her 
interpretation, with Miss Gencer they seemed something rehearsed, but not 
assimilated. Agostirio Lazzari’s acting, on the other hand, was of the familiar 
kind; his singing was adequate, but uninspired. Only Mazzoli—called in at 
the last moment — sang with real artistry and taste and, despite lack of 
rehearsal, acted with dignity. Cristini’s sets were appropriately rustic and 
autumnal; he hasn't solved the problem of how to fit an opera chorus into 
the Count’s hotel room, but I have yet to see this problem satisfactorily dealt 
with. Enrico Colosimo’s staging was tricky at times, but it showed some 
care, and the handling of the lights was particularly effective. 

In a letter to Giulio Ricordi in April, 1907, Puccini explains the 
reasons why he is rejecting a libretto based on Pierre Louys’s novel, La Femme 
et le Pantin: the story resembles Carmen too closely, it is virtually one long 
duet, the final scene (where Matteo rapes Conchita and ciscovers she is a 
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Gloria Davy in the title role of Zandonai’s ‘Conchita’, with Angelo Lo 
Forese 


virgin and loves him) is not possible to render scenically, etc.! When Puccini 
rejected the libretto, it was then offered to Riccardo Zandonai, who set it 
to music as Conchita. It was presented in 1911, had a success, but has since 
more or less disappeared from the repertory, even in Italy. The revival 
at San Carlo, on February 14th, proved that Puccini was, as so often, quite 
right about the libretto. And the librettist’s changing the rape into a mere 
bashing-about only makes the last act more incredible. But apart from the 
disjointed libretto, the opera is also very weak musically; and it is hard to 
see why the San Carlo saw fit to revive it. 

In the huge and exacting title role, the American soprano Gloria Davy 
had a personal triumph. Though her voice may be a bit small for the part, 
she sang with such feeling and such musicality that both critics and public 
responded with equal warmth. Her tall grace helped her, too, and she moved 
with a feline quality that was right for the part. The tenor Angelo Lo Forese 
forced his voice a good deal in the first three acts of the opera, so that he 
was a little unsteady in the final scene. But given the situation, he did a 
praiseworthy job, and looked suitably bedraggled by with outrageous whims 
of the beautiful and sans-merci Conchita. The director was Giovacchino 
Forzano, who can’t have done very much. There was an improvised air about 
a lot that went on, and many effects specifically mentioned in the libretto 
were overlooked. Molinari-Pradelli conducted with a little more bounce than 
usual, but Toscanini himself couldn’t breathe life into this anonymous- 
sounding score. On the other hand, even Zandonai couldn’t crush the life 
out of Miss Davy, who saved the evening. William Weaver 


Parma. The season at the Reggio opened with Nabucco conducted by 
Vincenzo Bellezza with Ugo Savarese in the title role, Shakeh Vartenissian 
as Abigaille and Raffaele Arié as Zaccariah. This was followed by Turandot 
(Anita Corridori, Rina Terzi, Vasco Campagnano; conductor Bellezza), 
Rigoletto (D’Angelo, Alfredo Kraus, Felice Schiavi; conductor Ziino), Les 
Pécheurs de Perles (Dora Gatta, Kraus, Nino Carta, Alfredo Marriotti; con- 
ductor Mario Cordone). 


ISee Mosco Carner’s article ‘Three Projected Puccini Operas’, January, pp. 9-11. 
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Piacenza. The Teatro Municipale began its season with Lucia di Lammer- 
moor with Anna Moffo in the title role, Gianni Poggi as Edgardo, Carlo 
Torreggiani as Enrico and Gaetani as Raimondo; Antonio Narducci was the 
conductor. This was followed by Fedora with Magda Olivero, Campagnano 
and Capuccilli, conductor Mario Parenti. 

Rome, The Teatro dell’Opera opened its season with the first perform- 
ance in Rome of L’Assassinio nella Cattedrale conducted by Pizzetti. Nicola 
Rossi-Lemeni sang the role of Thomas a Becket and the rest of the cast 
included Gianna Maritati, Anna Maria Rota, Nicola Tagger, Mario Ortica, 
Saturno Meletti, Arturo La Porta, Antonio Cassinelli, and Lino Puglisi. This 
was followed by Carmen (Giulietta Simionato, Gabriella Tucci, Gastone 
Limarelli, Giangiacomo Guelfi; conductor Gabriele Santini), and Mose 
(Margherita Roberti, Miriam Pirazzini, Umberto Borsd, Francesco Albanese, 
Giovanni Ciminelli, Boris Christoff, and Paolo Dari; conductor .Franco 
Capuana). 

Trieste. The season at the Teatro Giuseppe Verdi ended with perform- 
ances of Das Rheingold and Die Walkiire sung in German by Liane Synek, 
Herta Wilfert, Hanna Ludwig, Windgassen, Neralic, Otto von Rohr, Neid- 
linger, Fritz Uhl and Georg Stern. George Sebastian was the conductor. 

Venice, La Fenice. Following the opening Falstaff reported in last 
month’s OPERA. the season continued with performances of La Bohéme (Sil- 
vana Zanolli, Gatta, Giacinto Prandelli, Giulio Fioravanti, Giovanni Antonini; 
conductor Serafin) and Prince Igor sung by the company of the Belgrade 
Opera under Oscar Danon. 


SWEDEN 

Stockholm. The recent new production of Un Ballo in Maschera has 
been greatly enhanced by the appearance of Aase Nordmo-Lévberg as Amelia. 
She gives the gallows and library scenes fine musicality and dramatic poig- 
nancy. With Ragnar Ulfung now vocally at ease as Gustavus III and the 
improved efforts of the Hovkapell, this production is now a most gratifying 
one. 
The same cannot be said of Manon Lescaut, revived for the Puccini 
centenary. Despite Séderstrém’s intelligent and vocally accomplished perform- 
ance of the title role and the spontanoeus orchestra under Nils Grevillius, 
the performance lacked sufficient distinction. Einar Andersson’s Des Grieux 
was a mediocre affair. Géronte fared somewhat better in characterizations by 
Arne Tyren and Sven Nilsson. The production lacked lustre and the stage 
settings varied from the competent and tolerably attractive ‘middle acts to 
an unimaginative inn setting of Act 1 and a grotesque overplay of colours 
in the final act. 

Puccini has also been represented by the repertory Butterfly. Here again 
Séderstrém is intelligent and vocally delightful; yet somehow her presenta- 
tion does not fully meet the demands of the last act. Einar Andersson’s 
Pinkerton is fortunately much better than his Des Grieux, and Erik Sund- 
quist’s warm resonance and good stage deportment account for a most pre- 
sentable Sharpless. Another pleasing performance is Barbro Ericson’s Suzuki. 

In mid-January the Royal Opera scored another major success with a 
new production of Otello. Here again was a performance which was well 
studied throughout—the chorus and orchestra giving especially a fine account 
of themselves, Svanholm’s presentation of the title role was a fine character- 
ization both dramatically and vocally. Elisabeth Séderstrom’s debut as Desde- 
mona was almost certainly her finest and most penetrating achievement to 
date. Erik Saeden’s Iago was similarly a superb musical performance which 
has all the makings of a great characterization when this young singer’s 
stage deportment gains a little more subtlety and flexibility. The minor roles 
were all consistently satisfying, and Sixten Ehrling shaped the score as a 
well knit symphonic entity despite some occasional overdriven tempi. 

Other features of recent weeks have included guest appearances of Erna 
Spoorenberg (Violetta) Nicolai Gedda (Duke of Mantua) and Jussi Bjédrling 
(Des Grieux). Andrew McCredie 
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Summer Festivals, 1959 


Aldeburgh. June 19 to 28. 

The Rape of Lucretia, with Norma Procter in the title role, John Lanigan 
and Johanna Peters as the Male and Female Chorus, and Judith Pierce, 
Patricia Clark, Ronald Lewis and David Kelly. Charles Mackerras will con- 
duct, Colin Graham will be the producer and the sets are by John Piper. 


Bordeaux. May 19 to June 3. 
Les Amants Captifs (Pierre Capdevielle). World premiére. Conductor 
Pierre-Midel Le Conte; producer Roger Lalande. 


Bregenz. July 21 to August 20. 
Tausend und Eine Nacht. (J. Strauss). Conductor Heinrich Hollreiser. 
Il Maestro di Cappella. }) Triple Bill. 
Il Campanello. » Conductor Alfredo Simonetto. 
Il Combattimento di Tancredi e Clorinda. ) Producer Marcello Cortis. 


Dublin International Festival. June 14 to 21. 
I Virtuosi di Roma in Chamber Opera. 


Glyndebourne. May 28 to August 16 

The first two operas of this year’s festival are Der Rosenkavalier on 
May 28 and Idomeneo on May 29. The cast of Rosenkavalier will include 
Régine Crespin as the Marschallin, Elisabeth Séderstrém as Octavian, 
Anneliese Rothenberger as Sophie, Oscar Czerwenka as Ochs, and William 
McAlpine as the Singer. Leopold Ludwig will conduct and Carl Ebert produce. 
The sets and costumes have been designed by Oliver Messel. The cast for 
Idomeneo is Sylvia Stahlman as Ilia, Angela Vercelli as Electra, Richard 
Lewis as Idomeneo, William McAlpine as Idamante, Lauri Payne as Arbace, 
Duncan Robertson as the High Priest, and Hervey Alan as the Voice of 
Neptune. John Pritchard is the conductor (Peter Gellhorn on June 11) and 
Carl Ebert the producer. 


Spoleto. June 11 to July 12 

Donizetti’s posthumous //] Duca d’Alba will open the festival on June 11. 
Thomas Schippers will conduct, and Luchino Visconti is the producer. 
Prokofiev's Fiery Angel will also be given. 


Hintlesham. July 16 to 18. 
Cosi fan tutte. Conductor Jan Cervinka; producer John Copley. 


Holland. June 15 to July 15. 

In addition to the performances of Tristan und Isolde and Il Mondo della 
Luna already announced, there will be performances of Lucia di Lammermoor 
and Cosi fan tutte by the Netherlands Opera. Singers will include Cora Canne 
Meyer, Eugenia Ratti, Erna Spoorenberg, Joao Gibin and Guus Hoekman. 
Alberto Erede will conduct the Donizetti opera, and Peter Maag the Mozart. 


Prague. May 11 to June 4. 
The Berlin State Opera will perform Handel’s Ariodante, Tristan und 
Isolde, Elektra, and L’Incoronazione di Poppea. 


Salzburg. July 26 to August 31. 

Julietta (Erbse). World premiére. Conductor Anton Doratti; producer 
Oskar Wilterlin; sets by Caspar Neher. (Festspielhaus). 

Orfeo. Conductor Herbert von Karajan; producer Oscar Fritz Schuh; sets 
Neher. (Felsenreitschule). 

Il Mondo della Luna. Conductor Bernhard Conz; producer Georg Rein- 
hardt; sets Heinrich Wensel. (Landestheater). 

Die Zauberfléte. Conductor Georg Szell; producer Giinther Rennert; sets 
Ita Maximovna. (Festspielhaus). 
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Cosi fan tutte. Conductor Karl Béhm; producer Schuh; sets Neher. 
(Residenz). 

Die schweigsame Frau. Conductor Karl Béhm; producer Rennert; sets 
Teo Otto. (Festspielhaus). 


Stockholm, May 31 to June 13. 


At Royal Opera House. 

Aniara (K.-B. Blomdahl) World premiére. May 31, June 6, 10. Conductor 
Sixten Ehrling; producer Géran Gentele; sets Sven Erixson. 

Un Ballo in Maschera. June 1. Conductor Ehrling; producer Gentele; 
sets Eric Sven Eric Skawonius. 

Die Walkiire. June 21. Conductor Ehrling; producer Bengt Peterwsen; 
sets Tor H6rlin. 

Der Rosenkavalier, June 4. Conductor Ehrling; producer Gentele, sets 
Stellan Mérner. 

Alcina. June 5. Conductor Lars af Malmborg; producer Petersen; sets 
Kerstin Hedeby. 

Wozzeck. June 8. Conductor Ehrling; producer Gentele; sets Erixson. 

Lucia di Lammermoor. June 9. Conductor Ferenc Koltay; producer 
Peterson; sets Per Falk. 


At Drottningholm, 


Orfeo. May 31, June 4, 6, 8. With Kerstin Meyer, Eva Prytz, Bust 
Margit Jonsson. Conductor Albert Wolff; producer Lars Runsten; sets the 
original 18th century settings of the Drottningholm Theatre. 

Il Trionfo dell’Onore, June 2. With Ingrid Eksell, Karin Langebo, Edith 
Tyren. Conductor Bertil Bokstedt; producer Holgar Boland; sets the o 
Oldrup, Nina Zubicky, Lars Ekman, Ahrne Ohlson, Uno Stjernqviat, Arne 
18th century settings of the Drottningholm Theatre. 

La Serva Padrona and Il Filosofo Di Campagna. June 9, 10, 11. 

Il Maestro di Cappella and Le Cantratrici Villane. June 12, 13. Conductor 
Renato Fasano; producer Corrado Pavolini; sets and costumes Gino Severini 
and Polidori. With Sesto Bruscantini, Fernanda Cadoni, Renato Cappechi, 
Fernando Iacopucci, Adriana Martino, Paolo Pedani, Elena Rizzieri. 


Wiesbaden. May 17 to June 8. 
Capriccio. May 17, 19. By the Staatstheater, Wiesbaden. 
Armide (Lully). May 27, 28. By the Bordeaux Opera . 
Faust. May 30. 7 
The Love of Three Oranges, May 31. By the Belgrade Opera. 
Boris Godunov. June 1. 


Rigoletto. June ., . 3 
Aida. June 4, 6, ™ hy the Rome Opera. 


There will also be performances, postponed from last year, by the 
Argentine Chamber Opera of works by Telemann, Cimarosa, Milhaud and 
Sciamarella. 





We hear that... 


Lisa della Casa will sing in Mathis de Maler, Ariadne auf Naxos, Elektra, 
Arabella, Don Giovanni, Giulio Cesare, and Figaro at the Vienna State Opera 
in September and October. She will also sing the Countess in the new pro- 
duction of Capriccio in Vienna in May, 1960. She will be heard as Saffi in 
the new production of The Gvpsy Baron at the Metropolitan on November 
25. The work will be sung in English. 


Rosalind Elias has been engaged to sing Carmen, Eboli and Dorabella 
in Vienna. 
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Tito Gobbi will be heard at the Vienna State Opera next autumn as 
Macbeth, Scarpia, Amonasro, and Iago. 

Hilde Gueden will sing Aminta in Strauss’s Die schweigsame frau at 
Salzburg this summer. In Vienna next autumn she will be heard as Pamina, 
Aminta, Susanna, Nanetta, Lid, Mimi, Violetta, Micaéla, and Nedda. 

Ludwig has been engaged for the Metropolitan, next season, 
making her debut as Octavian; she will also sing Cherubino, Amneris and 
Brangaene. In Vienna next season she will sing Ciairon in the new Capriccio 
production. 

Leontyne Price will be heard as Aida and Pamina in Vienna this spring; 

Aida at Covent Garden in June; and as Lit) and Thais in Chicago in the 
autumn. 
Regina Resnik, who made her début in Vienna as Carmen in February 
and is singing Orlofsky in a new recording of Fledermaus under Josef Krips, 
returns to Covent Garden in May and June. She will sing in the new pro- 
duction of The Gypsy Baron at the Metropolitan next season. 

Giulietta Simionato will sing Lady Macbeth in the new production of 
Macbeth in Vienna in September (alternating in the role with Birgit Nilsson). 
While in Vienna she will be heard as Amneris, and Mistress Quickly. She 
makes her Metropolitan début on October 26, the opening night of the 
1959-60 season at Azucena in a new production of //] Trovatore with Anton- 
ietta Stella, Carlo Bergonzi and Leonard Warren. 

Elisabeth Schwarzkopf’s plans include the Marschallin in a refurbished 
Karajan Rosenkavalier in Vienna during June; her usual Salzburg appear- 
ances; the Marschallin, the Countess, Alice, in Vienna in September; and 
her Chicago Opera début as Fiordiligi in the autumn. 

Jon Vickers will make his Metropolitan Opera début next season, when 
he will be heard as Radames, Don José, Siegmund and in other roles he 
has sung at Covent Garden; he will be the Florestan in the new Metropolitan 
Fidelio production. He will sing at San Francisco next autumn and will be 
at Covent Garden for a month at the beginning of next season, and two 
months in the spring of 1960. He will sing Tristan in a new complete record- 
ing of Tristan und Isolde for Decca-R.C.A. with Nilsson as Isolde. 

Jess Walters has just made a series of appearances in Czechoslovakia, 
singing Rigoletto, Germont and Di Luna in the opera houses of Usti, Bratis- 
lava, Olomouc and Kostice. He also gave recitals in Prague and Brno. 





Obituary 


Anton Inkamp, bass of the Diisseldorf Opera since 1948, collapsed during 
a performance of Eine Nacht in Venedig at Diisseldorf on December 29, 
1958, and died four days later. He had previously sung at Miinster and 
Breslau. He was 59. 

Mimi Poensgen-Warmbrunn, for many years leading dramatic soprano 
at the Cologne Opera died recently at Oberstdorf. Since the reopening of 
Bayreuth in 1951 she acted as adviser to Wieland Wagner. She was 80. 

Eva Gauthier, mezzo-soprano, died on December 26 in New York. She 
was a native of Ottawa and studied there and in Europe. She made her 
début at Parma as Micaéla. In 1910 she sang Yniold in the first performance 
of Pelléas et Mélisande at Covent Garden. A specialist in modern music, she 
gave many first performances in America of works by Bartok, Schénberg, 
Hindemith, etc. She was 73. 

Antonio dell’Orefice, former assistant conductor at the Metropolitan 
Opera, and one-time Chorus master at San Francisco, died in Castel Frentano, 
Italy on January 12. He was 73. 

Frank Eckart, tenor, collapsed and died during a performance of Tosca 
in Antwerp on February 25. He was singing the role of Cavaradossi. He 
was born in Warsaw, but had lived in America from 1939. He had appeared 
at the New York City Center and sang with the Hamburg Opera 1955-8. 
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Gramophone Records 


(Reviewed by the Editor unless otherwise stated) 
Complete Recordings 
MEDEA (Cherubini), with Maria Meneghini-Callas (Medea), Renata Scotto 
(Glauce), Miriam Pirazzini (Neris), Mirto Picchi (Jason), Giuseppe Modesti 
(Creon), and Lidia Marimpietri, Elvira Galassi, Alfredo Giacommotti. 
Orchestra and Chorus of La Scala, Milan. Tullio Serafin. COLUMBIA 
33CX 1618-20, 

Medea is the seventeenth of Cherubini’s thirty operas. I wonder how many 
of us could name more than two or three of the other twenty- -nine? Yet 
Cherubini, as Harold Lawrence points out in his excellent introductory essay 
to the libretto (without which, incidentally, it is almost useless to try and listen 
to the records), ‘was a precursor of the Romantic age, whose dramatic music 
provided the link between Gluck and Beethoven, and who exerted a profound 
influence on the development of opera in France and Germany’. 

Medea was Cherubini’s fourth French opera, and was at the time of its 
first performance, 1797, quite revolutionary in its use of orchestral colour and 
in the building up its tension towards the final tragedy. The work was 
originally an opéra-comique with spoken dialogue. It was the German com- 
poser Franz Lachner who orchestrated the dialogue and scored the recitatives 
—about one fifth of the whole work. The recitatives include some of the 
finest moments in the opera, notably Medea’s great entrance scene. 

The title role is one of the great singing-acting parts in opera, like Norma 
or Elektra. Its first interpreter was Margarete Schick. In Victorian days 
London had a great singing-actress to take the title role, Therese Tietjens, and 
her Medea was seen on a number of occasions between 1865, the date of its 
first London performance, and her death in 1877. The opera was not heard 
in Italy until 1909 when it was performed at La Scala with Ester Mazzoleni 
in the title role, and it met with a very cool reception. It was not heard again 
until its 1953 revival at the Florence Festival with Callas, who has also sung 
in the work at La Scala, Rome, and in America at Dallas. In America it has 
also been given at San Francisco and in concert performances in New York; 
in both places with Eileen Farrell in the title role. Recently it was revived at 
Cassel for Gerda Lammers (see p. 237). Thus it will be seen that without a 
singer for the title role capable of doing full justice to both the vocal and 
dramatic aspects of the part, the opera might just as well not be given. 

It need hardly be said that Callas sweeps all before her in an interpreta- 
tion of the title role that ranks as possibly the greatest thing she has yet done. 
Apart from two uncomfortable B flats, one in her first act aria ‘Dei tuoi figli 
la madre’, her voice is in excellent condition. The attack and the various 
colorations the voice assumes as the mood of the protagonist changes, show us 
once again that this singer has no equal today. Outstanding moments include 
her words to Jason in the first act, ‘Ricordi il giorno tu, la prima volta quando 
m’hai veduta?’ (Do you remember the day, the first time you saw me?)— 
womanly, insinuating, tender; the great outburst at the opening of act 3, which 
sends shivers down the spine as she calls down the curse of heaven on Jason; 
the savage fury in her words ‘La uccida, O numi, l’empio giubilo!’ when she 
hears from Neris that Glauce, Jason’s bride, has received the poisoned diadem 
she has sent her, and will place it on her brow; and all the final scene where 
she summons the Furies to her aid to complete her task—the passage 
beginning ‘Atre Furie, volate a me!’ 

Mirto Picchi, who sings Jason, is as we know a highly intelligent and 
musicianly singer whom nature has not blessed with a beautiful voice. But his 
scenes with Callas sound authentic. Scotto sings beautifully as Glauce and 
Pirazzini is a good Neris. Modesti seems to lack stature for the important role 
of Creon. Serafin conducts in an expansive manner, but the actual quality of 
the recording is below the best Scala standard. This was not originally a 
Columbia-Scala recording, but made for Casa Ricordi by Mercury. 

One last word: there are cuts in nearly every number, most seriously in 
the prelude to the last act. 
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IL BARBIERE DI SIVIGLIA (Rossini), with Maria Meneghini-Callas 
(Rosina), — on Carturan (Berthe), Luigi Alva (Almaviva), Tito Gobbi 
(Figaro), z Oliendorf (Bartolo), Nicola Zaccaria (Basilio), Mario Carlin 
(Fiorello).  Philhormonie Orchestra and Chorus. Alceo Galliera. COLUMBIA 
SAX 2266-8 (Stereophonic). 

The monophonic version of this performance was reviewed last April. 
Stereo does not appear to do a great deal more in this case. As I wrote last 
year, ‘this is easily the best of the complete LP Barbieres to date, and yet it 
is not entirely satisfactory, for it is at times lacking in the spontaneity and high 
spirits that are for me the sina qua non of a Rossini performance’. 


LE NOZZE DI FIGARO (Mozart), with Lisa della Casa (Countess), Suzanne 
Danco (Cherubino), Hilde Gueden (Susanna), Hilde Réssl-Majdan (Marcellina), 
Anny Felbermayer (Barbarina), Cesare Siepi (Figaro), Alfred Poell (Count 
Almaviva), Fernando Corena (Bartolo), Murray Dickie (Basilio), Harald 
Prégihéf (Antonio), Hugo Meyer-Welfing (Curzio). Vienna Philharmonic 
Orchestra. Vienna State Opera Chorus. Erich Kleiber. DECCA SXL 1087-90 
(Stereophonic). 

This was originally released towards the end of 1955, and now reappears 
in stereo. The recording and balance are really first rate, and Kleiber’s 
wonderful account of the score is heard to even better advantage. I still have 
several reservations however about the singers, and find the women especially 
too cool, too careful, and sometimes even superficial. Poell makes a rough 
Count, but on the whole the men sound quite good. 


THE DEVIL AND KATE (Dvorak), with Ludmila Komancova (Kate), Marie 
Steinerova (the Princess), Vera Krilova (Kate’s mother), Lubomir Haviak 
(Jirka), Premys! Koci (Marbuel), Rudolf Asmus (Lucifer), Jaroslav Horacek 
(The Marshal), Orchestra and Chorus of the National Theatre, Prague. Zdenek 
Chalabala. Supraphon LPV.337/9. 

Czech rhythms are almost as productive for comic opera as Viennese 
waltzes, but the robust down-to-earth comedies for which they provide the 
foundation are a good deal less sophisticated than their Austrian counterparts 
— the proportion about as the polka is to the waltz. All the same, it 
is a strong and productive school, from Smetana to Weinberger, with lesser 
lights on the way. The Bartered Bride and Schwanda between them give a 
fair idea of the sort of music and story to expect in The Devil and Kate. 
With its revelry in Hell, Dvorak’s comedy is a fairly direct precursor of the 
Weinberger piece, and it has too an obvious derivation from the old tale 
which Arthur Benjamin used for The Devil take her. 

The old maid Kate says she would dance with the Devil himself, is 
taken at her word, and removed to Hell. The rest of the plot is taken up 
with the successful efforts of the young peasant Jirka to get her back and 
to cheat the Devil of his other intended victims. It is all very naive, and in 
Dvorak’s score very tuneful and agreeable to listen to. If you are in doubt 
as to whether you like this sort of thing, try the prelude to Act 1, which 
is representative of the work. 

There is a charming and musical performance of Kate by Komancova, 
and an impressive one of the quasi-tragica Princess by Steinerova. Asmus 
is good as Lucifer, but I did not care for the unsteady singing of the Mar- 
buel, and Jirka’s music seems to call for a lighter voice than the near helden- 
tenor it gets here. H. 


THE ENCHANTRESS (Tchaikovsky), with N. Sokolova (Kuma), V. Boris- 
enko (Princess Evpraksia), A. Matiushina (Nenila), G. Nelepp (Prince Uri), 
K. Kiselevy (Prince Nikita), A. Korolev (Mamirov), A. Tichonov (Foka), P. 
Pontriagin (Paisi). Chorus of All-Russian Radio, Moscow State Philharmonic 
Orchestra. S. Samosud. Parlophone PMA.1029/32. 


Tchaikovsky seldom had much luck with his libretti, and it is extra- 
ordinary that he should have been delighted, as is supposed, when he read 
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Shpazhinsky’s The Enchantress, which now seems more like a parody of a 
romantic opera plot than anything else. A Russian prince falls in love with 
Kuma, the proprietress of a doubtful inn; his wife’s jealousy causes their 
liberal-minded son to swear that he will kill his father’s temptress. Kuma 
rejects the father and, when the young prince comes to kill her, seduces 
him with her beauty. They swear eternal love. With the aid of a magician, 
the princess leaves a poisoned cup for Kuma, who drinks it and dies, to 
the consternation of her young lover. It remains for the old prince to kill 
his son in a fit of jealousy, and to go mad to the accompaniment of a storm! 

Of course there is beautiful music in the course of the rather long 
score—it takes eight sides before this peculiar plot is worked out. One 
might describe it as Tchaikovsky ordinaire—frequently enjoyable, but almost 
any section of it better done in another of the operas. ‘None of the charac- 
terisation is life-like or musically vivid—how could it be, when only Kuma 
even remotely approaches life? Here if anywhere applies the old criticism 
of Russian operas, that they are written in a series of tableaux rather in 
developing scenes. If only these tableaux had the dramatic effectiveness 
of their counterparts in Boris or Prince Igor, or that there were something 
to compare with the great ‘germinal’ episodes in Tchaikovsky’s other works. 
(like the Letter Scene, the Mazeppa-Marya duet). 

The performance seems effective and if the voice of the usually excellent 
Nelepp sounds a little worn, Kiselev is a good high baritone, Borisenko an 
excellent Princess, and Sokolova a capable addition to the list of recorded 
Russian sopranos. The work itself is a curiosity, interesting perhaps but 
unlikely to be met in the theatre outside Russia and certainly no candidate 
for the English repertory. H. 


French 

Carmen Selection: Prelude; Habanera; José-Micaéla duet; Seguidilla and 
Carmen-José duet; Toreador’s Song; Flower Song; Card scene; Micaéla’s 
aria; Finale. Pia Tassinari, Margherita Benetti, Franco Corelli, Giangiacomo 
Guelfi. Orchestra and Chorus of Radiotelevisione Italiana, Turin. Arturo 
Basile, Cetra LPC 55020. Nothing authentic here. How could there be in this 
Italian cast who treat Bizet as if he were Giordano? Corelli's vulgarity 
must be heard to be believed. A pity, for he has a fine virile voice 
and lots of temperament. Tassinari has a beautiful mezzo (she was a lyric- 
dramatic soprano in pre-war days), and makes quite a good shot at the card 
scene. Guelfi is all swagger as Escamillo; Benetti’s pallid and badly sung 
Micaéla is quite unacceptable. 


German 


Die Zauberfléte Highlights: Overture; Der Vogelfiinger bin ich ja; Dies 
Bildnis ist bezaubernd schén; O zittrenicht; Bei Minnern; O Isis und Osiris; 
Der hiller Rache; In diesen heil’gen Hallen; Ach, ich fiihls; Ein Miidchen 
oder Weibchen; Papagena! Papagena. Wilma Lipp, Irmgard Seefried, Emmy 
Loose, Anton Dermota, Erich Kunz, Ludwig Weber. Vienna Philharmonic. 
Herbert von Karajan. Columbia 33CX 1572. The complete Karajan Flute 
appeared some six or more years ago. It was certainly much better than the 
same vintage Figaro which suffered from the conductor’s stream-lining and 
express methods. This selection is a good one, with Dermota, Kunz and Lipp 
truly excellent, and Seefried an attractive if not moving Pamina. Weber is a 
disappointing Sarastro. The transfer has been er engineered. Martha, 
Selection: Midchen brav und treu; Sieh’bur, wien sie uns betrachten; Was 
sollich dazu sagen; Die letze Rose; Mitternacht! Schlafe wohl!; Lasst mich euch 
fragen; Ach! so fromm; Mag der Himmel; Ja, was nun?; Hier die Buden. 
Teresa Stich-Randall, Hilde Réssl-Majdan, Waldemar Kmennt, Walter Berry. 
Vienna Symphony Orchestra. Vienna State Opera Chorus. Franz Salmhofer. 
Philips SBR 6229. Like the Freischiitz selection on the same label reviewed 
last month, this is a fine bargain at 25s. 44d. and certainly better than the 
potted Deutsche Grammophon version (DG 17007). I also prefer it to the 
Italian Cetra complete recording. As in the case of the Freischiitz, Philips 
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wisely waste no space with a performance of the overture, and we plunge 
straight into the Fair scene at Richmond. Stich-Randall sings Lady Harriet 
with a purity and beauty of tone that is a joy and Réssl-Majdan is a rich 
voiced if plummy Nancy. Perhaps one might prefer the ladies to show a little 
more spirit, but then the conductor is perhaps to blame; he is apt to plod. 
Kmennt is a pleasant voiced Lionel, and Berry a more than adequate Plunkett. 
Lustigen Weiber von Windsor: In einem Waschkorb (Eberhard Waechter & 
Kim Borg. Munich Philharmonic. Ferdinand Leitner) & Undine: Was seh’ich 
(Walter Ludwig & Toni Blankenheim. Bamberg Symphony. Victor Reinshagen). 
Deutsche Grammophon EPL 30277. Two duets from the Deutsche Grammo- 
phon potted Merry Wives and Undine. The two baritones, Waechter and 
Blankenheim, both sing remarkably well, and the duets bear repetition. These 
Deutsche Grammophon 45s could do with some kind of sleeve-notes, however. 


Italian 
Alzira: Overture & Luisa Miller: Overture (Philharmonia Orchestra. Charles 
Mackerras). HMV 7 EP 1080. This 45 reissue contains two first rate perform- 
ances of less familiar Verdi. Mackerras must have had great fun with works 
like Alzira when he compiled the score of the ballet The Lady and the Fool. 
Un Ballo in Maschera: Ma dallarido stelo divulsa & La Forza del Destino: 
pace mio Dio (Birgit Nilsson. Philharmonia Orchestra. Leopold Ludwig). 
Columbia SEO 1606. Two more arias from the Verdi side of Nilsson’s Verdi- 
Wagner recital. Beautiful pure singing, but a trifle cool and reserved. Don 
Carlos: Tu che le vanita & La Forza del Destino: Madre, Madre, pietosa 
Vergine (Gré Brouwenstijn. Vienna Symphony Orchestra. Rudolf Moralt). 
Philips ABE 10068. As is the case with the previous record, this comes from 
a Wagner-Verdi recital. But the positions are reversed: whereas Nilsson is by 
far the better Wagnerian, Brouwenstijn, as we all know, is an authentic Verdi 
soprano. The Don Carlos aria is a good memento of the Covent Garden 
production, and Leonora’s aria from Forza is beautifully sung. 


Recitals 
THE BEST OF CARUSO. Vols 1 & 2. RCA. RB-16127-8. 

These two discs contain thirty of the titles from the withdrawn HMV Art 
of Caruso Set. Obviously, Decca intend to complete the issue. There is little point 
in doing more than referring readers to the original reviews by P. H.-W. that 
appeared in March 1957, and to say the new surfaces are excellent and 
reproduction very fine. 


MARIA CEBOTARI, Le Nozze di Figaro: Dove sono & Don Giovanni: Non 
mi dir. Philharmonia Orchestra. Josef Krips. Vienna Philharmonic. HMV 
7ER 5126. 

Cebotari, whose tragically early death before she was forty deprived us of 
a fine artist, first came to London in 1936 as Susanna and Zerlina with the 
Dresden State Opera. When she returned eleven years later it was as the 
Countess and Donna Anna—and, strangely enough, as Salome. Although the 
voice was never a real dramatic soprano, she sang these roles with a warmth 
and feeling that marked her out as a sensitive and musicianly artist. There 
have been musically more accurate performances than these under review, but 
they form a worthy souvenir of this singer. 


EZIO PINZA. I! Barbiere di Siviglia: La calunnia; Simone Boccanegra: I! 
lacerato spirito; Boris Godunov: I have attained the highest power (in Italian); 
La Juive: Si la rigeur. Metropolitan Opera Orchestra and Chorus. Fausto 
Cleva and Emil Cooper. Philips ABE 10063. 

EZIO PINZA. Norma: Ite sul colle, O Druidi; Don Carlos: Ella giammai 
m’amo . . . Dormiro sol nel manto mio regal. Metropolitan Opera Orchestra 
and Chorus. Fausto Cleva. Philips. ABE 10083. 

Some more Pinza, this time dating from January and March 1946, with 
the exception of the Boris excerpt which comes from the Boris selection 
recorded in 1944 and reviewed last month. When Pinza made these recordings 
he was fifty-four, and approaching the end of his Metropolitan Opera career 
—he sang there for the last time in 1948; yet despite obvious care and some 
decrease in the sheer opulence of the voice, what would we not give to hear 
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bass singing like this from singers half his age! The great thing about these 
discs is the wonderful authority displayed by Pinza in all he does; the 
impeccable phrasing and the smooth flow of tone. In King Philip’s aria 
especially one feels that this is the definitive version. The Oroveso aria from 
Norma with chorus is an example of how a great singer can raise a secondary 
role to the rank of first importance. The discs cost 15s. 34d. each and are 
real bargains. 


THE ART OF ROSA PONSELLE. La Vestale: Tu che invoco & O Nume 
tutelar; Ernani: Ernani, Ernani, involami; Aida: Pur ti riveggo ... La tra 
foreste vergine (with Martinelli); La Gioconda: Suicidio; L’Africana: In 
grembo a me; Norma: Casta Diva & Mira O Norma (with Marion Telva); 
La Forza del Destino: La Vergine degli’Angeli (with Pinza), Pace, pace mio 
Dio & Finale to opera (with Martinelli and Pinza); A PAimé (de Fontenailles); 
Si tu le voulais (Tosti); The Nightingale and the Rose (Rimsky-Korsakov); 
On Wings of Dream (Arensky); Ave Maria (Kahn); Serenade (Tosti); Goodbye 
(Tosti); A Vucchella (Tosti); Luna d’Estate (Tosti); Elégie (Massenet); When 
I have sung my songs (Charles). RCA CAMDEN 1006-7. 

What a singer, what a voice and what a bargain—the two discs cost only 
£2 15s. If one has to grumble, it is only to say what a pity that the last one 
and a half sides had to be taken up with Tosti, Kahn and other lesser lights, 
when we might so easily have had more opera. 

Ponselle’s art has often been written about, and she was the subject of a 
‘People’ article in OPERA by Ida Cook in February 1952—a few copies of which 
are still available. If proof is required about her greatness, one need do no 
more than listen to this disc. If any item has to be singled out as an example 
of superb singing, then I would opt for the second Vestale aria, which many 
people consider Ponselle’s finest verformance on record. The Aida duet with 
Martinelli has not been available here before, though the first part of it was 
issued by I.R.C.C. It forms a fitting companion piece to the famous perform- 
ance by these two artists of the closing scene on two HMV 78s. For the Callas 
fans, and I am one of them, it is interesting and salutary to compare the 
Norma items as sung by these two artists. Callas displays more intensity than 
her great predecessor; and obviously the words mean far more to her than to 
Ponselle, who relied on a golden opulence of tone, which engulfed her listeners, 
to make her effects. 


BIDU SAYAO. Gianni Schicchi: O mio babbino caro: Madama Butterfly: Un 
bel di: Bachianas Brasileiras No. 6 (Villa-Lobos). Philips ABE 10095, 

Bidu Sayao, the Brazilian soprano, a Jean de Reszke pupil, a favourite of 
Toscanini, and looked on by many as Bori’s successor at the Metropolitan 
from 1936-52, was clearly a sensitive and exquisite artist. I have certainly not 
heard a more beautiful and touching performance of the hackneyed Lauretta 
aria from Schicchi. Sayao’s voice was not big enough for Butterfly, and the 
performance of ‘Un bel di’ is rather tentative. The Villa-Lobos was available 
on 78 but it’s good to have it again. 


LJUBA WELITSCH. Tosca: Love duet, Act 1 (with Richard Tucker) & Vissi 
d@arte; Zigeunerbaron: Habet acht; Die Fledermaus: Czardas; Don Giovanni: 
Don Ottavio son morta! ... Or sai, chi Ponore (with Alessio de Paolis) & 
Crudele? Ah no, mio bene! ... Non mi dir. With Metropolitan Opera 
Orchestra. Max Rudolph & Fritz Reiner. Philips SBR 6255. 

Philips are certainly doing us proud these days—Pinza, Sayao, and now 
Welitsch. Listening to these items brought tears to the eyes—not only because 
the voice has that effect on one—but because of the complete eclipse of this 
superb artist in less than six years after we first heard her. What a tragedy! 
The Tosca items are superbly done with Tucker in excellent voice as Cavara- 
dossi, and Welitsch very much the jealous and imperious diva. The Johann 
Strauss excerpts have a lovely Slavonic tang about them; and the Donna Anna 
arias are well known. Not classical singing of Mozart such as we get from 
Jurinac or Schwarzkopf, but a vivid and dramatic account, which nearly equals 
the celebrated Frida Leider version. 
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O i 
pera Diary 
Covent Garden. Lucia di Lammermoor (February 17, 23, 26) 


On one Sunday night in November 1957, Joan Sutherland sang 
‘Regnava nel silenzio’ and its following cabaletta, ‘Quando rapita in 
estasi’, in the Crush Bar of the Royal Opera House as one of the musical 
illustrations for a lecture on the history of Covent Garden given by the 
writer of this review. The event in Covent Garden’s history that was being 
illustrated by Miss Sutherland was the début in Lucia in 1888 of another 
Australian soprano, Nellie Melba. After Miss Sutherland had sung that 
aria, in a manner that could only be described as dazzling, I said that 
surely we had a worthy successor to the great Australian diva whose 
name was for so many years so closely connected with Covent Garden. 
From that moment I did not have any doubts that firstly Covent Garden 
should one day mount Lucia for Miss Sutherland, and secondly, that 
when they did, Miss Sutherland would enjoy a great success. Readers of 
OPERA need not be reminded that we have, since she assumed her first 
major role (Agathe in Freischiitz in May 1954) constantly championed 
this singer and expressed our faith in an artist whom the late Cecil Smith 
called ‘one of the whitest hopes of the soprano department’. Although we 
have admired her Pamina, Antonia, Miciéela, Countess, and beautifully 
sung Desdemona, it was her performances of Jenifer in The Mid- 
summer Marriage with its fiendishly difficult music, her Alcina for the 
Handel Society, and her Gilda, that roused us to excitement. Her success 
then, though expected in this quarter, was more than gratifying; it was 
as if a vote of confidence had been amply justified. 


Miss Sutherland herself would I am sure be the first to acknowledge, 
however, that the great success of this Lucia was due in no small measure 
to Tullio Serafin, the conductor, and Franco Zeffirelli, the producer. 
Both these great men had complete 
faith in her, and obviously inspired 
her to great heights. The names of 
young artists whom Serafin has 
helped to launch would make inter- 
esting reading—and they are by no 
means all of Italian birth. He is 
the teacher and preserver of the 
true Italian tradition—not the kind 
of tradition that caused Mahler to 
comment that all tradition is 
slovenliness—but the kind that 
makes Italian opera the exciting 
and enjoyable thing it is when 
performed with love and care. 
Zeffirelli, a true disciple of Visconti, 
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produced and designed the scenery and costumes, Like Visconti, he accepts 
Italian Grand Opera conventions, he works from the music outwards, 
but never tries to know better than the composer. He helped Miss 
Sutherland turn Lucia into a real flesh and blood figure, and the Mad 
Scene, instead of being merely a vehicle for vocal pyrotechnics, became a 
truly tragic scene, and at each successive performance Miss Sutherland 
found more and more in the part, vocally and dramatically. 

On the first night her singing of the opening cavatina was a trifle 
subdued, and her big duet with Enrico did not achieve the tension that 
it was to assume at later performances, when, like Callas, she was able to 
colour words and phrases with great poignancy and meaning—‘Ad altro 
giurai’ in the duet just mentioned, for example, or ‘Alfin son tua, Alfin 
sei mio’ in the Mad Scene. Her singing of the extremely difficult colora- 
tura, made it all sound so easy; her runs, trills and ornaments were 
marvellous and breath-taking. Without changing her name to Giovanna 
Miss Sutherland’s success should take her to the opera houses of the 
world. Not too soon, and not too often, may we selfishly add. 

Edgardo is a thankless role—especially as in this production we had 
a long interval after the Mad Scene and turned the second scene of Act 3 
into Act 4. With anyone but a Caruso or Gigli this must be an anti- 
climax. In the event Kenneth Neate sang well, and made a virile and 
romantic looking hero. He has indeed improved since he was a member 
of the resident company, and his voice sounds larger than when he was 
last here. He certainly deserves to be heard at Covent Garden more 
frequently than he has been. On February 26 the Brazilian tenor Joao 
Gibin, still not fully recovered from the illness which had caused him to 
withdraw from the first night at short notice, took over Edgardo. He 
gave a few signs that he might well be a fine Calaf or Chénier, but about 
his qualifications for bel canto parts, we must reserve our judgement. 

Geraint Evans, in his first attempt at a role that enlisted every great 
baritone from Graziani to Battistini, sang with dramatic punch and 
authority, and a fair appreciation of a style that can have few living 
exponents today. John Shaw, who took over the role, has a larger voice 
than Evans, but he was apt to bluster. Michael Langdon’s Raimondo 





LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR 


Opera in four acts by Gaetano Donizetti; text by Salvatore Cammarano after the 
novel by Sir Walter Scott. Revived at the Royal Opera House Covent Garden on 
February 17, 1959. Producer Franco Zeffirelli; scenery and costumes Franco Zeffirelli, 
costume assistant Alix Stone. 
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‘Lucia di Lammermoor’ at Covent Garden: The Wedding Scene 


seemed exaggerated, though his voice is basically suited to this kind of 
role; Joseph Rouleau however sang with a smoother line. Kenneth 
Macdonald, a former member of the chorus, was a first rate Arturo, 
displaying a largish and pleasant voice—he should make a good Cassio. 
) Neither Miss Elkins nor Miss Elms were particularly outstanding as Alisa 
—they didn’t sing badly, they just seemed negative. Raymond Nilsson’s 
Normanno was too rough in sound. 

The chorus, which was admirably handled in all their scenes, seemed 
to have been hit by the influenza epidemic; at any rate they have pro- 
duced firm and fuller tone than this in the past. In any case I do not 
think that the Covent Garden chorus is large enough for the size of the 
stage or theatre—the programme lists 62 names; surely 80 to 90 would 
| be more to the point. The orchestra played beautifully for Maestro 
Serafin, and the accompaniment to the Mad Scene deserves special 
mention. 

I have already mentioned Zeffirelli’s production, and space prevents 
me from going into it in the detail I should like. His lighting of the first 
act was a trifle subdued but it improved at later performances. All the 
stage pictures and movement were of a piece—a Victorian period piece— 
but seen through the eyes of 1959. Lucia is another triumph for Covent 
Garden, and one that especially cheers the lovers of Italian opera. H.D.R. 


Sadler’s Wells. Rusalka (February 18) 

Opinions vary as to Rusalka’s value as an opera; that the music is 
frequently very beautiful indeed is not of course in question, but the 
timing of the story-telling, the quasi-Wagnerian method allied to the 
Bohemian idiom elsewhere so pleasingly used does not make the happiest 
of blends nor serve a story which with the best will in the world does 
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RUSALKA 
Opera in three acts by Antonin Dvorak; text by S. J. Kvapil; English version by 
Christopher Hassall. First stage performance in Great Britain at Sadler's Wells, 
February 18, 1959. Producer Wendy Toye; designer James Bailey. 
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not greatly excite. Rusalka emerges here in the likeness of Miss Joan 
Hammond (who was once no mean swimmer herself) draped in water 
weed. She proceeds, as the police say, on land, sings the lovely ‘O silver 
moon’ aria which tells us of her love for a mortal prince and then ‘gets 
changed’ by a land witch. But she finds no happiness and is soon wooed 
back by her melancholy and even more subaqueous father (Howell 
Glynne). Vilem Tausky conducted finely and secured excellent playing. 
But it was a night of choking fog and the singing all more or less suffered, 
with some singers off and others apologised for. Miss Hammond with her 
professionalism and her high notes ringing like bells all over a country 


Joan Hammond in the title role of ‘Rusalka’, with Howell Glynne as the 
Spirit of the Lake 





Michael Boys 














Michael Boys 
Joan Hammond as Rusalka in Act 2, with Charles Craig as the Prince 
and Joan Stuart as the Foreign Princess 


house gave a stately and touching performance as far as circumstances 
allowed. We liked James Bailey’s sets for the enchanted lake-side, which 
looked wonderful with its flickering lights until two too solid nymphs and 
others went capering around in Wendy Toye’s rather restless and 
uncertain production. The middle set, built around a lily pond, with a lift 
in it, shows the palace gardens: this too is a good picture but looked 
disproportioned when the figures began to move around in it. Of course 
Sadler’s Wells is not an easy stage to decorate ; here the fault seemed the 
producer’s. The translator is Christopher Hassall. The enterprise won a 
full house even in such weather. P.H.-W. 


Sadler’s Wells. Madama Butterfly (March 4) 


I’m afraid this performance calls for very little comment. Of operatic 
illusion there was very little, and one came away with the feeling that 
this was no more than a concert performance in costume. Miss Ham- 
mond’s dramatic attempts at Cio-Cio-San met with little success, and she 
was, on this occasion, vocally careless. Rowland Jones tried his best as 
Pinkerton, Frederick Sharp seemed miscast as Sharpless, and Anna 
Pollak’s Suzuki was overdone. The orchestra under Alexander Gibson 
sounded tired, and the sets and costumes looked it. A most unhappy 
evening. H.D.R. 
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Sadler’s Wells. Fidelio (March 5) 

Fidelio has always been a singers’ and producer’s headache. On the 
one hand, it has a profundity that taps a deeper level of feeling than any 
other opera except The Magic Flute. When the destruction of war was 
over, it was Fidelio that reopened most opera houses—the Berlin Stad- 
tische Oper, for instance, managed to mount a production by September 
2, 1945. As Stephen Spender has suggested, the piece of bread and the 
key that Leonore gives Florestan have a significance that is almost 
sacramental. And yet there is so much to contradict all this. The begin- 
ning is pure Singspiel of not particularly elevated variety or potent effect: 
we might almost be watching a female Belmonte going a-rescuing. These 
elements are transcended, apotheosized, but never rejected. If deafness 
had not intervened and driven him inwards, what operas might Beethoven 
not have given us! 

The solution has long bothered producers. We have had plain produc- 
tions that root the work firmly to earth while hoping to allow the 
symbolism full play in the air above; we have had Wieland Wagner. 
Powell Lloyd’s production and Malcolm Pride’s sets attempt a com- 
promise that for once is really constructive. The opening is treated so 
bluntly as to verge on ugliness. And then in Act 2 a flowering takes place. 
It is almost as if Herr Wagner had arrived in time for a little talk with 
the producer in the interval. As the curtain rises we see a huge chain 
looming in semi-darkness over Florestan’s head—it is, I think, the first 
‘non-real’ touch—and thenceforward the production manages to stimulate 
the eternalized images of liberty and human dignity without loosing its 
grip on the remaining Singspiel elements. It seems to me thoughtful and 
artistic treatment. 

It was the singing that dominated this revival. Elizabeth Fretwell was 
in excellent voice, and she had against her a violently corrupt Pizarro in 
Raimund Herincx, singing with splendidly firm, rounded tone. Ava June 
was also outstanding, a Marcellina who not only sang really well but 
made more of her part than the harmless, necessary soubrette it can seem. 
Stanley Clarkson had the ambiguous part of Rocco, the apparently gentle 
old daddy who can yet praise money above love and consent to a man’s 
murder. The Gold Aria in fact missed fire, and Mr Clarkson took some 
time to feel his way into a part he did not greatly seem to relish. Ronald 
Dowd sang passionately but with harshly forced tone as Florestan. 
Rudolf Schwarz’s conducting was a disappointment: from the first the 
orchestral playing was drab and inaccurate, and there was little commu- 
nication between stage and pit. J.W. 


Virtuosi di Roma at Royal Festival Hall: J] Maestro di Capella (Cimarosa) 

and II Filosofo di Campagna (Galuppi) (March 5) 

It was a curious coincidence that brought these two operas together 
at the Festival Hall, for they had already been seen as a pair at Sadler’s 
Wells last summer, when the Opera da Camera de Buenos Aires gave a 
season there. The Virtuosi di Roma must have thought of the coupling 
some time ago, for their recording of the two was issued here shortly 
before the ensemble themselves arrived in London. 

The Virtuosi had broken into opera, as a change from Vivaldi’s 
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concertos, by way of wishing themselves a happy tenth birthday. Cynthia 
Jolly reported on one of their operatic performances in last month’s 
OPERA. The instrumental forces under Renato Fasano were small enough 
to fit into the promenade in front of the stalls, leaving the platform free 
for the action. 

By the curious artistic law of fair shares for all sooner or later, one 
opera came off more, and the other less, effectively than at Sadler’s Wells 
—and this even though there was no doubt of the superiority of the 
playing and singing in the more recent performances. Executive finish 
and winning artistry must be indispensable to Galuppi’s Country 
Philosopher for this, which had seemed deadly boring before, was 
revealed to be musically enchanting and dramatically quite entertaining. 
Some highly artificial scenery and props—fruit trees, brightly coloured 
gardening equipment (how solicitously Elena Rizzieri watered the plat- 
form of the Festival Hall), and a sort of stationary palanquin at the back 
—raised a smile but did not seem out of place in Goldoni’s equally 
artificial comedy of a duped father. Paolo Pedani was delightful as this 
Dirty Old Man, and Renato Capecchi sang and acted with endearing 
gusto as a sympathetic Mandryka who is quite indifferent whether he 
marries Arabella or her maid. The maid, a female Figaro, was played, as 
on the record, high-spiritedly by Elena Rizzieri, whose voice grates some- 
what on the ear, though not offensively so. Ilva Ligabue mooned prettily 
round the stage, as the heroine. The whole thing was charmingly 
presented. 

Il Maestro di Capella, Cimarosa’s monologue for a singing conductor, 
is by now quite well known. The orchestral rehearsal was exquisitely 
played—so much so that the players’ mistakes were obviously impossible 
—and sung by Sesto Bruscantini with amusing avuncular deprecation. 
Musically one could hardly have wished for more; but dramatically the 
piece was much less hilarious than at Sadler’s Wells, because there Carlos 
Feller was put in seeming charge of the band, whereas Bruscantini was 
only allowed to sing at them, and the rehearsal carried no conviction. 

W.S.M. 
Festival Hall. Le Cantatrici Villane and La Serva Padrona (March 6) 


Fioravanti’s delightful musical comedy Le Cantatrici Villane (which 
might be translated: the small-town wenches who fancied themselves as 
prima donnas) was written at the end of the 18th century. Happily, the 
music seems as much to look forward to the comedies of Donizetti as 
back to Pergolesi and Galuppi. The plot concerns three provincial lasses 
who are pretty enough to be persuaded by Don Bucefalo that they have 
talent; and the upshot is an uproarious performance of Metastasio’s 
Ezio, musicked by the local composer Don Marco. 

Napoleon and Goethe enjoyed the piece. In 1842 it was revived in 
Paris for Persiani and Lablache, and that year Lumley brought it out at 
Her Majesty’s, where it was, he says, a ‘hit’. And no wonder. The 
cantatrici were not soubrettes, but two real prima donnas, Persiani (the 
first Lucia) and the temperamental Frezzoleni, who had just débuted in 
Beatrice, continued with Lucrezia Borgia, and now ‘showed her good 
feeling, as well as her acquaintance with the old school, by undertaking 
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a part of minor importance’. The presence of Lablache and his son Fred 
made the success complete. We can imagine what fun the two ladies must 
have had, guying their own—or one another’s—favourite mannerisms ; 
and the brilliance and wit with which Persiani must have demonstrated 
the roulades, gorgheggi and passagi in which Don Bucefalo had coached 
her. The Falstaffian Lablache, who would hold up Don Pasquale for a 
good five minutes with his frantic efforts to reach the letter which Norina 
had dropped (‘mirth-provoking in the highest degree, the effect quite 
indescribable’), had in Le Cantatrici to be stowed in a barrel! 

The cantatrici of the Festival Hall performance were soubrettes, not 
prima donnas. They essayed no prodigious cadenzas or variants (the dull 
sticking to written notes was one of the disappointments of this brief 
stagione); but they did put over their roles with delicious sparkle and 
fun. Elena Rizzieri, in the Persiani part, brought the house down with 
her heroic shot at the Grand Aria from Ezio ; well timed, well acted, and 
for that matter, well sung. Adriana Martino showed an endearing line in 
racy forthrightness. And both of them were attractive creatures to 
look at. 

Sesto Bruscantini is evidently a specialist at maestri di capella: 
Strauss’s at Glyndebourne, Cimarosa’s the previous night, and then, and 
best of all, Don Bucefalo. From the moment he advanced from the stage 
and took over command of the Virtuosi di Roma from Renato Fasano, 
to lead the performance of Don Marco’s Ezio, he broke down that sense 
of detachment resulting from the unintimate expanses of Festival Hall 
all around the little operas in their flimsy settings. Singing to his players, 
inviting us with wonderfully comic looks to admire his prowess, and 
running through the repertory of flash conductor’s affectations, he 
suddenly made everything seem more alive. We might have been in the 
small theatre that we had felt the need of before. Paolo Pedani as Don 
Marco, Fernando Jacopucci as the jealous husband, and Laura Zannini 
as a third cantatrice, filled out their parts well. The production was 
animate, sometimes overdone, and in the broad modern rather than an 
elegant comic style. 

As curtain-raiser Rizzieri and Bruscantini, Glyndebourne Susanna 
and Figaro, played Pergolesi’s La Serva Padrona, she perkily, he roundly, 
in a brittle, sometimes pointless production. Since hell, for me, might be 
to sit in a concert-hall with not quite enough room for my knees, listening 
to page after page after page of recitativo secco, I will merely record 
that most of the audience enjoyed it mightily. AP. 


Covent Garden at Oxford 

Covent Garden opened its Oxford season this year with Samson. In 
the absence of Vickers and Lanigan, Rowland Jones courageously took 
the part of Samson at very short notice. Apart from one lapse and some 
uncontrolled breathing, he sang intelligently if without the authority of 
Vickers, recovering however, with ‘Thus when the Sun’ in Act 3. Mary 
Wells suffered by comparison with Joan Sutherland in ‘Let The Bright 
Seraphim’. The orchestra gave an impression of not being at their ease 
with Handel, and the whole performance must be admitted to have been 
below the standard reached in London. 
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Amy Shuard gave her usual undeviatingly good performance as 
Aida, though not fully supported by her tenor, Leonard del Ferro, as 
Radames. His ‘Celeste Aida’ was encouraging; but he then faded away, 
not coming into his own until ‘O terra, addio’. Although Margreta Elkins 
as Amneris found the lower notes difficult, especially in the last act, she 
sang well and promisingly, and had a commanding presence on the stage. 
The London cast was otherwise unchanged, but my impression was that 
the triumphal march past had shrunk since last year. 


Rosenkavalier went well, and it would be ungrateful to suggest that 
Austrian emotions come too easily to an English halt in Oxford. Una 
Hale was a convincing Marschallin but Adéle Leigh has not a clear or 
boyish voice, and did not therefore show up so well in her entry as the 
Rosenkavalier, as in the last act. She was at her best as a coquettish 
Mariandel. Joan Carlyle was perhaps not altogether happy as Sophie, 
but the trio came off excellently. James Pease was a spirited Ochs, and 
Hans Kaart stood out as the Tenor Singer in the first act. 


The only change in The Bartered Bride was Mary Wells as Marenka ; 
she had lost the sense of strain shown in Samson and sang with greater 
precision. David Pryce-Jones 


Lucia di Lammermoor differed in three respects from the London 
production: the title role was sung by June Bronhill, Edgardo by Ken 
Neate, and Bryan Balkwill conducted. June Bronhill gave a wholly 
pleasing and successful performance. Her tone was pure, her intonation 
accurate throughout; only perhaps in her first scene did one miss the 
volume to give ‘Regnava nel Silenzio’ the sweep of authority. Neate’s 
qualities were complementary to the soprano’s in their scene together: 
he supplied volume but little else. He sounded foggy, and started all his 
louder high notes flat, correcting the pitch with an unpleasant bulge in 
volume. He thus ruined the opening phrase of ‘Tu che a Dio spiegasti le 
Ali’. He was good only in anger, in the marriage scene. As Enrico, 
Geraint Evans’s voice sounded narrow. By far the best male singer was 
Michael Langdon as Raimondo the chaplain. Though not polished, he 
was relaxed and stylish, and showed both how to sing in tune—he was 
the only man to sing recitative accurately—and with full tone. Bryan 
Balkwill took excellent tempi and nursed the singers; only the sextet, 
though applauded, lacked pulse. The orchestra’s strings gave little tone. 
The décor pleased. The audience was enthusiastic. Richard Gombrich 


To Boo or Not to Boo. The Comment in last month’s opera has resulted 
in a large volume of correspondence. We hope to publish the first selection of 
letters on this controversial subject next month. 


Giuseppe Campora, the famous Italian tenor of the Metropolitan Opera 
and elsewhere, is making his London début in a recital at the Royal Albert 
Hall on April 12. 
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Readers’ Letters 


As president of Association of Music and Dance Critics, I feel obliged to 
protest, in the name of my colleagues against a rather strange attack directed 
oii French criticism, which was published in your February number 

We cannot blame you for taking a somewhat different view of ours as 
concerns the production of Ballo in Maschera at the Paris Opéra. But we are 
astonished by the words used to condemn us! 

This lack of courtesy we find all the more surprising that when a French 
Critic (in this case, the writer of these lines) has a sufficiently favourable 
opinion of a Covent Garden production such as Les Troyens you value his 
intelligence highly enough to commission him to write an article, and you 
publish it! 

Who is exactly Eliott Stein who wishes to teach us the rules of our craft? 
Does he belong, without our knowing it, to the big names of English criticism? 
In this case such a statement is most deplorable. 

I deeply regret this international incident and should be grateful if you 
would publish this letter in the next issue of OPERA. 

Jacques Bourgeois, President of Association 
of French Music and Dance Critics, Paris. 


Handel on the Stage 


When so much egregious nonsense about Handel has been perpetrated in 
England, a little extra imported from Italy might not seem to matter. But these 
things are best overtaken at once wherever they occur. May I therefore inform 
Claudio Sartori (and any of your readers who do not know already) that 
Hercules is not, and never was, an oratorio? Handel called it ‘a musical 
drama’; and the statement, several times repeated, that it ‘was not intended 
for the theatre’ is flagrantly inaccurate. Those who watch over the interests of 
‘the ignorant Italian public’ have a special duty to avoid a more culpable 
ignorance. 

I can say nothing about the Milan production, which I have not seen. 
Perhaps it was bungled, though this seems unlikely in such a quarter. But to 
assert that the score of Hercules is ‘beyond question . . . static and opposed to 
any sort of dramatic action’, and that ‘no skill of either producer or of designer 
can possibly make [it] stageworthy’ is preposterous, as many who saw it on 
the London stage three years ago will witness. Hercules has been recognized 
by scholars as one of the greatest dramatic masterpieces of its age: I need 
only quote Paul Henry Lang (‘the highest peak of late baroque music drama’) 
and Romain Rolland (‘the culmination of the Handelian musical drama, and 
indeed one might say of the whole musical theatre before Gluck’). What more 
suitable choice could Milan have possibly made to celebrate Handel’s bicen- 
tenary? Your correspondent’s denunciation of it would not be worth an answer 
were it not such a potentially deadly disservice to a composer whom Italians 
‘have neglected for two centuries or more’. Winton Dean, Godalming. 


The Age of Jean de Reszke 

I suppose I should feel flattered by the amount of research that Mr 
Dunlop has made in order to show me how bad a book I have written. 
Nothing was too trivial to be raked up to prove this to his own satisfaction 
—even to divergencies in our respective tastes in opera. This last, by his 
own admission, has so coloured the tone of his review and his letter in 
explanation thereof as to put him beyond the pale of respectable criticism 
and to brand him as a mere mischief maker. 

As he insisted on introducing the totally irrelevant issue of the origins 
of record-collecting into a review of a book devoted to opera, and as, despite 
the red light, he has persisted in the error with which he hoped to confound 
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me, I will tell him quite kindly that the ‘ pamphlet’ to which he disparagingly 
refers was not my first published work on the subject. In fact in a technical 
sense it was not published at all, but was an offshoot of my long connection 
with ‘Coilectors’ Corner’ in The Gramophone, which I claimed, and still 
claim, was the first published work dealing with rare and historical records, 
and dating, as I have said, from 1931. My friend Robert Bauer will be the 
first to agree that his catalogue of 1937 in which he invited me to write the 
foreword was the direct outcome of ‘C.C.’ and that Mr Dunlop’s supposition 
that its compilation occupied all of seven years is mischievous and silly. I 
have never claimed to have been the world’s first collector, and have on 
the contrary disclaimed it, but it is beyond dispute that I was the first collector 
to put pen to paper to propagate the idea as a live cult, and Mr. Dunlop 
is merely being rude to describe this as ‘ arrant rubbish’, besides not know- 
ing what he is talking about. 


I hope that I have now made the position so clear that Mr Dunlop 
will be able to understand it, and will cease to batter his head against facts 
which are unpalatable to him. Whether I shall accept his apology for his 
— and presumption will depend upon the terms in which it is 
offered. 


And now for these errors and inaccuracies A reasonable modicum of 
error is unavoidable in work of this kind. Northcott’s book which was 
copied direct from the archives of Covent Garden contains several; but was 
it Northcott or the archives that were at fault? Similarly in Mr. Rosenthal’s 
mighty work, although I should think it ungenerous to mention more than 
the one which I quoted in my previous letter. By his insistence on digging 
out a number of typographical errors in order to help in his condemnation 
of my book Mr. Dunlop compels me to explain that I was under the handicap 
of not having been provided with galley proofs, and that many proof cor- 
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rections which were sent to the printer were not incorporated in the text. 
As to whether Mile Zaré Thalberg was a daughter or an adopted daughter 
of a celebrated pianist seems not to matter much, and I have adopted the 
report current and accepted at the time and for many years after. I can 
feel some encouragement to find that such hairsplitting is worth quoting as 
an example of my distortion of historical truth. 


As to the ‘humming’ in Madama Butterfly, I was not present in the 
summer of 1905, but was present in the autumn, when I can say with com- 
plete assurance and despite any evidence to the contrary, that there was no 
humming then. Had there been, I should have been so shocked by the 
vulgarity of it that nothing would have dragged me to hear the opera a 
second time. I am not defending my own taste, but am simply stating a fact. 


I also adhere to my preference for the title of Princess von Werderburg 
to that of Marschallin. Mr. Dunlop may or may not be right on the issue 
of precedence, but I follow in the footsteps of von Hofmannsthal, Strauss, 
and the publisher Adolph Fiirtsner, as did the authorities at Covent Garden 
at that time; and remembering that we are considering a world of opera 
we shall not go far wrong if we follow opera convention. 


As Mr Dunlop has concluded his letter with some gratuitous advice 
derived from the classics—which seems unnecessarily far to go—I will return 
the compliment by reminding him that there is a useful English proverb 
that ‘fools rush in where angels fear to tread’, and if the cannot adduce any 
better ground for launching so bitter a personal attack he is being very foolish 


indeed. 


P. G. Hurst, Henfield, Sussex 
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Opera Calendar 


(Programmes subject to alteration) 

















Date COVENT GARDEN SADLER’S WELLS* bee ~ wee 
March Theatre Royal, Nott’m 
30 Ballet Merry Widow 
31 Baftet Madama 
April 
1 Lacin di Lammermoor Carmen 
2 Figaro 
3 Masked Bail Fidelio 
4(@™ Merry Widow 
4@© Lacia di Lammermoor Rigoletto 
April | New Theatre, Hull 
6 | Merry W 
7 Lacia di Lammermoor Carmen 
8 Figara 
9 Masked Ballet Fidefo 
10 Lacia di Lammermoor Madama 
11 (@™ Merry Widow 
1 © Badlet Rigoletto 
Royal, Newcastle Grand Theatre, Cardiff 

13 Ballet Merry Widow Fledermaus 
14 Turandot Madama Butterfly Rigoletto 
15 Ballet Figaro 1 Lombardi 
16 Ballet Pagliacci 
17 Turandot Fidello Nabucco 
18 (m) - Merry Widow Fledermaus 
18 () Mazic Flute Cavalleria; Pagliacci 
April : 

j Magic Flute Merry Widow 
zi Balle. Carmen 
22 Don Carlos Fidelio 
3 Turandot Figaro 
24 Don Carlos Madama Butterfly 
75 (m' Ratlet Merry Widow 
25 ©) Ballet Rigoletto 
April Gaumont. Dundee 
27 Ballet Merry Widow 
28 Don Carlos Madama Butterfly 
29 Tosca Carmen 
30 Ballet 
May 
1 Don Carlos Fidelio 
2(™ Ballet Merry Widow 
2 © Tosca Riroletto 








*SADLER’S WELLS. Die Fiedermaus. New Theatre, Oxford. April 7—1!1 
Loncon Coliscum, nightly from April 16 
WILLESDEN TECHNICAL COLLEGE 
Nabucco 


April 1—4. 
EMMA CONS THEATRE, MORLEY COLLEGE 
April 8, 10, 15, 17 Iphigénie en Aulide (Gluck) by the National School 6f Opera (formerly 


The School) 
PETER JONES THEATRE, LONDON 
April 14, 16, 17 Fortunio’s Song (Offenbach) and Don Procopio (Bizct) 
VICTORIA, ROOMS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL 
April 15, 16, 17, 18 Der Wildschiitz by the Bristol Opera School 
BATH PUMP ROOM 


April 16, 17, 18 The School for Fathers (Wolf-Ferrari) by the Bath Opera Group 
DAVID LEWIS THEATRE, 

April 16, 17, 18 Cavalleria and Pagliacci by the Liverpool Opera Company 
LITTLE THEATRE, LEICESTER 

April 20-25 Der Freischiitz by the Leicester Opera Club 

ELTHAM LITTLE THEATRE 

April 22-25 Miartha by the Intimate Opera Club (Eltham) 

ALL SAINTS CHURCH, DURHAM ROAD, EAST FINCHLEY 

April 24, 25 Nove’s Fludde by the East Finchley Children’s Music Group 
“CHESTER OPERA GROUP 


Cc 

April 29-30 The Jacobin (Dvorak), Saltney Secondary School 
May 1 Civic Hall, Ellesmere Port 

May 2 Aston Hall, Denbighshire Technical College, Wrexham 





Published and distributed for Harold Rosenthal by Rolls House Publishing Co. Ltd., 2 Breams 
Buildings, Fetter Lane, London. E.C.4., and printed by The Carlton Press, Chesham. 
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33CX 1600-1602 
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Confucius he say... 
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